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Trouble with the old convertibles was their 
tug-of-war tops. But that headache’s over 
now. 


wonderful 
new sales 


New push-button tops mean 
convenience for the buyer . . 
horizons for the maker. 


And as engineers worked out this mechani- 
cal magic, they,almost automatically turned 
to double-walled Bundyweld* Tubing. They 
knew from experience that thoroughly reli- 
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ENGINEERED TO 


WHY BUNDYWELD 


Bundyweld Tub- 
ing, made by a 
patented prvo-ess, is en- 
tirely d'fferent from any 
other tubing. It starts as 


This strip is con- 
tinuously rolled 
twice laterally into tubu- 
lar form. Walls of uniform 
thickness and concentric- 





a single strip of basic ity are assured by close- 
metal, coated with a tolerance, cold-rolled 
bonding metal. strip. 

BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS 


Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. 
3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. 


Peirson-Deakins Co. 
823-824 Chattanooga Bank Bldg. 
Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 





Idea that raises the roof 


lLapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 
Chicago 32, Ill. 


Bundyweld nickel and Monel tubing is sold by Internotional Nickel Company distributors in ell principal cities 





able Bundyweld would stand up under the 
vibration and constant usage of raising and 
lowering the roof. 


Whatever you make, from cars to clocks to 
coffee pots, chances are Bundy Tubing can 
help you put over an idea, too. For you’d 
be amazed at where you can use Bundy 
Tubing! Just look at the range of applica- 
tions in even these few uses and ideas at 
the right. 


6 Most of today’s topmost Bundy Tubing 

applications began with a simple idea. 
We were asked, “Can it be done?” and Bundy 
engineers got busy, helped show how. We’re 
ready to try the same for you, regardless of 
what your plans may be. Better investigate 
now. Call or write Bundy Tubing Company, 
Detroit 14, Michigan. 


1S BETTER TUBING 


Next, a heating Bundyweld 
~—= process fuses ~—WS comes in stand- 
bonding metal to basic ard sizes, up to ¥” O.D., 
metal Cooled, the double in steel (copper or tin 
walls have become a coated), Monel or nickel. 
strong, ductile tube, free For tubing of other sizes 
from scale, held to close or metals, call or write 


dimensions. Bundy. 





AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Rutan & Co. 
404 Architects Bldg 
Philedelphia 3, Pa. 


Eagle Metals Co. 
3628 E. Marginal Way 
Seattle 4, Wash 


Alloy Metal Sales, Itd 
881 Bay St 
Toronto 5, Canad 
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1 What a powerhouse! And she can 

stopon adime! For hydraulic brake- 
line systems in most of today’s trucks 
and cars are Bundyweld steel tubing. 
Bundy is double-walled from a single 
strip! 










































Anair-conditioning expert thought 

of Bundy, too, for condensers, 
refrigerant lines and other tubing 
parts. Bundy worked like a charm; 
lowered costs, improved the units 
large and small. In short, it paid off. 





Bundy’s been used in wheel-chair 
hand wheels, hospital and photo- 
graphic equipment . . . all kinds of 
surprising places. Bundyweld is thinner- 
walled with close tolerances, easily 
fabricated and rugged. As for new ideas— 





4 Why not make overhead irrigation 





systems from weather-resistant 
Bundyweld? A whole new market 
could be tapped by this one. Machine- 
able, ductile and lightweight, Bundy is 
applicable almost anywhere you look. 












































Or how about display-stand frames 
for millinery? Bend it, form it, join 
it, Bundyweld stands the gaff in hot 
spots or cold. No other tubing is 
double-walled from a single strip. 
Available in steel, Monel, or nickel. 
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Springtime in the Rockies. 


Yat! REFRESHING MOUNTAIN AIR FOR BUSINESS? 


Fresh, invigorating air like this? Why not! 
You can boost morale and improve working conditions 
in any plant by installing American Blower Equipment. 
For American Blower makes everything from equipment 
for complete air conditioning jobs to individual units for 
heating, ventilating and air handling. 

* Take the Utility Set, shown on the right, for example. 
This compact, quiet-operating unit for furnishing fresh air, 
removing bad air, fumes and odors is by far and away the 
most popular fan of its type in America. 





Utility Sets are available in a wide range of capacities, Gory Bet wh eneledet ey ae eee 


P with direct or V-Belt drive and with Aileron Control. 
What does this mean to you? Well, if you want products 
that are nationally known for high quality and peak per- 
formance, insist-on American Blower Equipment . . . the 
standard of the world since 1881! 
Ask your héating, piping and air conditioning contractor 
or call the nearest American Blower Branch Office for data. 











AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SiROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Raviaror & Standard Sanitary corronation 



























































































Train wrecks on 
a moment's notice 


When the radio script calls for a train 
wreck, a cyclone, a noisy crowd, or any 
other background noise, the sound man can 
usually furnish it by reaching for the right 
record. His collection of noises adds to the 
realism of the radio plays we hear. 


While quiet Bodine fractional horsepower 
motors are found in many commercially 
manufactured radio transcription turntables, 
one company designs special equipment 
which includes a provision for controlling 
motor speeds at will. Because the sound 
man’s requirements are exacting, motors for 
such devices are selected with great care. 
Bodine motors are commonly used for this 
type of play-back equipment. 


Bodine motcrs are widely used in all 
types of precision applications because of 
their proven reliability over long periods of 
trouble-free operation. If you are planning 
2 motor-driven device, why not ask Bodine 
engineers to help you select the right motor 
to meet your needs. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 












































Dispelled Illusions? 


I think you err (Newsweek, May 31) in 
stating that Dewey “took it for granted” 
after his ’44 defeat that he would be the 
"48 candidate. On fourth-term election 
night in his headquarters at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, he answered a_ well-wisher’s 
“wait “till 48” with a glum “I have no 
illusions about that.” 

Doubtless he remembered that the GOP 
has never renominated a loser. 


J. NormMAN McKenzie 
Cambridge, Mass. 


See National Affairs. 


Hoover Cheer 


Referring to Perspective, NEWSWEEK, 
June 14, I heartily agree with ... Raymond 
Moley. His article indeed deserves a sin- 
cere compliment from the people of the 
U.S.A. for setting forth what a great 
President and statesman Herbert Hoover 
was, and is... 

Water HERz0G 

Los Angeles 


Higher Mathematics 


In your June 7 issue I happened to come 
across “Gold Rush” in the Sports section. 
Your last sentence was: “He fanned 28 in 
one game.” There are, however, only 27 
outs in a game. It could have gone to extra 


‘innings, but it’s very improbable with so 


many outs. 


Ricuarp Rosen 
South Fallsburg, N.Y. 


>... The most you can strike out in one 
inning is'three and three times nine is 27. 
Sean M. Downey 
Wallingford, Conn. 


After the third strike the batter can run 
to first base if the catcher has dropped or 
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missed the pitch. Thus, four men could be 
fanned in one inning for a total of only 
three outs. This happened in this case. 


Pity the Poor. . . 


The ex-servicemen of the Canadian 
armed services (including myself) who 
frequent my poolroom are raising eyebrows 
at the manner in which the cue is being 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 


Pfc. behind the fourteen ball 


chalked (NEwswEEK, June 14 cover). Be- 
sides, we’re debating whether anyone so 
heartbreakingly winsome as Pfc. George E. 
Hanley is going to like a noisy old war. 


Bup Dake 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


> ...Wouldn’t the spot where the fourteen 
ball is pictured be an appropriate spot for 
the eight ball? 


CuHar.es F. Jonnson 
Houston 


Slugger Marshall 


In Newsweek, June 14, you say of Sec- 
retary Marshall’s baseball ability: “Bat- 
ting first, Marshall looked over two strikes 
and then blasted a two-base hit to right 
center.” Time magazine claims that Mar- 
shall only “. . . grounded out to the pitcher 
in the first inning; then sat out the rest of 
the game.” Who gets credit for an error? 


Davin W. SpauLpDING 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


>... Who is right, or are you speaking of 
two different games? 
STEPHEN BrusH 
Orono, Maine 


>... In view of this controversial point, I 
would appreciate a clarification of the 
above contradiction. 


Witu1aM G. Hiaains 
New Castle, Del. 


Actually, Marshall took no part in the 
game itself, but in an exhibition turn at 
bat he took two strikes and poled out a 
fast line drive between first and the pitch- 
er’s box. Spectators said it was an easy 
double. 


Newsweek, July 5, 1948 
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YOU MEAN YOU PEOPLE 
STILL HAVE GARBAGE 7 


Take the word of this grateful housewife—of all 
Disposall users: *There’s nothing like a garbage- 
free home.” 

No messy pail to tote. No more garbage odors. 
No more rotting canful on your back step to 
breed germs and attract disease-spreading flies, 

Instead, all food waste is swallowed by the 
Disposall and whisked away to sewer or septic 
tank. It never has a chance to become bother- 
some, dangerous garbage. 









The General Electric Disposall* automatically pulps all food waste — flushes it down the drain. 


The Disposall action minces food waste so finely 
it can’t possibly clog drains. Grease will not cause 
trouble as it does in ordinary sinks. 

All greases are congealed within the Disposall, 
broken up into tiny particles that will not stick 
to drain pipes. 

And _Disposall’s _ self-cleaning, — self-scouring 
action keeps the unit clean as a whistle . .. 
odorless. Just see, in the pictures below, how 
easily you can be rid forever of garbage: 


So easy to “‘“Go Modern” 
in your kitchen! 


First step is to your retailer’s. He'll 








show you how easily a Disposall can 
be installed in your kitchen—how it 
fits almost every sink. 


Ask him, too, about the perfect 
laborsaving combination, the All- 
Electric sink that teams up a General 
Electric Dishwasher with the Dis- 
posall! General Electric Company, 
Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 








1. You lock protecting cover once 
- all food waste is scraped into drain 
opening. The Disposall takes pits, 
peelings, rinds—even chop bones 


and fish bones. 


2. You start Disposall automati- 
cally by turning on water. This 
is when the shredding action be- 
gins. Finely shredded particles are 
flushed into sewer or septic tank. 


3. This is how the Disposail 
looks, installed under your sink. 
This is the way to label your 
kitchen up-to-date, your home 
clean and sanitary! 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 








DISPOSALL 


*General Electric’s registered trade-mark 


for its food-waste disposal appliante, 

















HER TIME 


IS YOUR TIME 


10 Md @ hay f 








If you’re concerned about rising office costs, 
don’t overlook this: Time-and-a-half for over- 
time applies to the girls in accounting no less 
than to the workers on the production line. 
And don’t overlook this, either: Your office 
people can’t be really productive and efficient 
without modern machines and methods any 
more than your plant people can. 


That’s why it’s so important—and so profit- 
able—to make your office the equal of your 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS __THERE’S 


plant in mechanized efficiency. There’s no 
problem about excessive overtime, then. 
There’s no delay about vital reports and 
statistics. Your people can do their work in so 
much less time that office “production” goes 
way up—office costs way down! 


Why not call in your local Burroughs repre- 
sentative today for a discussion of your office 
problems? Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


THE MARK OF SUPERIORITY 


Burroughs &) 
D 
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For Your Information 


COVER CAUCUS: One of the more fascinating weekly 
chores of Newsweek editors is that of meeting and picking 
the cover that seems best to reflect 
the tempo and mood of the week’s 
news. This week was one of the few 
when the final choice was made for 
us. Having decided early that the 
Republican nominee should occupy 
the cover spot, we had only to, 
comb through several hundred 
photos and initiate the slow proc- 
ess of making advance color 
plates on all really serious con- 
tenders. Then we could sit back 
and let 1,094 delegates make the selection for us. Now we 
can report with a trace of pride that Dewey was picked as the 
winner by a clear majority in a preliminary cover caucus. 





CONVENTION FOOTNOTES: Newsweek’s political staff 
can now relax after its first mass baptism in television’s glare. 
From unbiased outside critics we gather they acquitted 
themselves nobly in helping the DuMont network cover high- 
lights of the Republican convention. Particularly commended 
was the work of the DuMont-Newsweek team in providing 
pool coverage for all Eastern stations on Thursday, day of the 
balloting. Reflecting the turmoil of it all are these notes on 
an envelope discarded by Newsweek's television coordinator: 
Newsticker should be installed any minute . . . How about 
that direct line to C ogee Hall? .. . Check E.K.L. 
(Lindley), R.M. (Moley) .. . Can’t find Humphreys (Nat'l 
Affairs Ed) , last seen riding ‘with (Speaker) Joe Martin out 
to Convention Hall . One press badge short, somebody 
lost his already . . . Staff meeting 9:30 a.m. Monday ... 
DuMont Television says our first show 10:50 a.m. Open 
with Charlie Halleck—looks like he wants the V.P. nomina- 
tion bad . Dewey headquarters says the governor will 
come along later. Better camp outside his door though . . . 
No concerted “Stop Dewey” action apparent . . . Television 
staff set a record in DuMont’s studio at the hall—interviewed 
twelve delegates in ten minutes ... Ray Moley to go before 
cameras with Warren and E.K.L. at 2. . . Still no definite 
word from Dewey on exclusive show, still sweating . . . Mrs. 
Dewey will be along at 5, though . .. Humphreys says Hal- 
leck ready to throw Indiana in return for V.P. spot. Looks all 
Dewey . . . Consensus is second or third ballot . . . Eleven 
more delegates interviewed in ten minutes from the hall... 
Halleck fading as V.P. . . . Dewey set for show at 6:45 p.m. 
Humphreys interviewing . . . “The delegations aren’t caucus- 
ing to stop Dewey, they’re meeting to nominate him unani- 
mously” . . . It all came true ... New York says program- 
ming “swell”... The guy who lost his badge on the first day 
has been using a Good Conduct medal all week . .. Comment 
while running for train—“Those Warren girls will do a lot 
for Washington scenery” . .. DuMont- 
Newsweek had the ticket—Dewey- 
Warren—exclusive . . . Tired. 


THE COVER: This is one of the few 
weeks in the year when the cover se- 
lection is automatic. In this shot Gov- 
ernor Dewey is reaching for a ripe 
cherry in the orchard on his farm at 
Pawling, N. Y. With his nomination 
at the National Convention at Philadelphia, Dewey is reach- 
ing for the Presidency -of the United States for the second 
time on the Republican ticket (photo by Acme). 
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Textiles and other materials pass under the 
In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James Street, Montreal 3 


In England: Veeder-Root Led., Dickinson Works, 20 Purley Way, Croydon, Surrey 


ac 


needs, then “Counting House” engineers can design a special counter that will, 


This Reset Worm-Driven Counter is one of scores... yes, scores... of Standard 
‘VEEDER-ROOT INC., 


Veeder-Root Counters which count in terms of linear units, pieces, revolutions, 


else you want to count. And if a Standard Veeder-Root Counter won’t meet your 
You can count on that... write. 


strokes, operations, trips, volumes, light-flashes, hand-movements, or anything 


...and other types of wheels, even grooved ones, can be had, 
for other purposes and materials. 


or other units. The wheels are one foot in circumference 


smooth-surfaced twin wheels. And the worm- 
figures to indicate directly in yards, 


drive gears inside the counter cause the 5 









What’s Behind Today’s News and 


What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 
Rep. Clifford Hope of Kansas, chairman 
of the House Agriculture Committee, is 
almost a certainty for Agriculture Secre- 
tary if the Republicans win. He’s been 
Dewey’s principal adviser on farm-policy 
oe statements. Rep. Hal Holmes of Ellens- 
burg, Wash., an authority on reclamation 
law, is a good bet for Interior Secretary 
. . . Advocates of Hawaiian statehood, 
which passed the House but died in the 
Senate at the last session, have revived 
their hopes for passage in the 81st Con- 
gress. Dewey’s running mate, Governor 
Warren of California, and Warren’s friend 
> Senator Knowland, are both ardent state- 
hood advocates . .. GOP Senator Tobey of 
New Hampshire says he intends to go 
ahead with an inquiry into the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. He wants to 
determine the extent of “Wall Street in- 
fluence” . . . Lewis Douglas plans to resign 
as Ambassador to Britain at the end of the 
year, regardless of the election outcome. 





GOP Housecleaning Plan 

Key Republicans in Congress are work- 
ing on a plan to carry out Dewev’s promise 
to house-clean Federal agencies. They'll 
propose the enactment of so-called “ripper 
bills” that would abolish such agencies as 
the Federal Communications, Securities 
and Exchange, Federal Power and Federal 
Trade Commissions, National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, and others that are dominated 
by Democrats who have term appoint- 
ments. The ripper bills would be followed 
by new bills to re-create the agencies. In 
this way the terms of the top personnel 
would be ended and Dewey could appoint 
their successors. . 


Tax Revision 

Although the GOP platform promises 
continuance of the party’s efforts to re- 
duce taxes, Republican leaders who drafted 
the plank insist that no effort will be made 
in the next Congress to lower individual 
income-tax rates. Emphasis will be on cut- 
ting excise and inheritance taxes and on 
general tax revision. 


Chore for Warren 
One of the jobs Dewey will give War- 


ren, if they’re successful in November, is. 


that of reorganizing the Federal govern- 
ment in line with the forthcoming recom- 
mendations of the commission headed by 
Herbert Hoover. Hoover will make a re- 
port to Congress in January. It is certain 


Newsweek, July 5, 1948 © 











to call for a sharp reduction in Federal 
jobs. It’s also expected to propose in- 
creasing the duties and powers of the Vice 
President. 


National Notes 

The Navy is planning a super-power 
low-frequency radio station near Everett. 
Wash., to provide positive communications 
to the Arctic and North Pacific defense 
areas. It’ll cost about $7,000,000 . . . The 
Interior Department’s Bureau of Recla- 
mation will be denounced in a forthcoming 
House Committee report. The committee 
will charge that Reclamation officials at- 
tempted to smear Congress by spreading 
word that appropriation cuts were more 
devastating than they actually were . . 
Despite safety campaigns which were 
stepped up following last year’s coal-mine 
disaster at Centralia, Ill., only four of 
more than 2,500 bituminous mines in the 
country have qualified for annual Bureau 
of Mines awards for “outstanding safety 
achievements.” 


vWv 


Trends Abroad 

The removal of the Soviet Finance Min- 
ister has been followed by an extensive 
shake-up of Russian finance and banking 
officials. Three vice ministers of finance 
and a number of lower-level men have been 
replaced. The dismissals, according to ob- 
servers on the spot, reflect the Kremlin’s 
dissatisfaction with the results of the re- 
cent currency reform .. . Although the 
case of Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac, 
Roman Catholic prelate in Yugoslavia, has 
received much discussion, few realize that 
the Tito government also has imprisoned 
one of the foremost Eastern Orthodox 
bishops and an important Moslem. And 
last week the Communists jailed the chief 
rabbi of Sarajevo . . . Washington ECA 
offices are getting reports from Europe 
that money allotments for this year’s ERP 
aid won’t be enough to cover needs. 
Europeans complain that rising prices are 
cutting the physical amounts of goods they 
can buy. 


Wilhelmina’s Protest 

It’s being hushed up, but informed 
sources in the Netherlands think the real 
reason behind Queen Wilhelmina’s deci- 
sion to abdicate in favor of her daughter 
Juliana is a disagreement with her govern- 
ment over East Indies policy. Wilhelmina, 
who has txken the Atlantic Charter seri- 
ously, believes her country should follow 
the example set by Britain in freeing 
India. Her government, a Catholic-Labor 
coalition, disagrees. The Catholics concede 
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to the more liberal Laborites on domestic 
social reform in return for Labor tolerance 
of a traditional colonial policy which has 
the backing of powerful business interests. 
Wilhelmina is said to feel that she can’t 
remain at the head of a government which 
repudiates her wartime promise of inde- 
pendence for the Dutch East Indies. Mean- 
while, Juliana is not at all anxious to as- 
sume the throne because she, too, is more 
modern in outlook than the present gov- 
ernment. And, actually, Juliana feels that 
the institution of royalty is old-fashioned. 


European Red Purge 

European political observers expect a 
purge within the Communist ranks in 
Western Europe, patterned on those al- 
ready begun in Eastern Europe. The 
purges that have taken place since the 
Italian elections indicate a general over- 
haul including a change from a popular- 
front policy to that of establishing a 
streamlined group of Communist militants 
who'll not attempt cooperation with other 
parties on the left. _ Confidential cables 
reaching the French Foreign Office reveal 
that new orders have been given to French 
and Italian Communists for more energetic 
action in the future. Moscow is displeased 
with Communist recession in both coun- 
tries and there’s open criticism of French 
party leaders by the Cominform. 


Palestine Deal 

A new Anglo-American understanding 
on Palestine is in the works. It recognizes 
that north of Egypt and Saudi Arabia the 
most stable regime is Trans-Jordan and 
that any eventual Palestine settlement 
must pay due respect to at least some of 
King Abdullah’s ambitions. In return, Ab- 
dullah is expected to push the Arab League 
toward recognition of Israel. It’s believed 
Abdullah will be invited to recognize a 
State of Israel with an area equal in size 
to that offered by partition. On the other 
hand, there would be agreements on im- 
migration and on annexation by Trans- 
Jordan of most, if not all, of Arab Pales- 
tine plus an outlet to the Mediterranean. 
The only violent opposition comes from 
Syria, and Syria may well be isolated. 


Far East Defense Plan 

A commonwealth defense plan has been 
substantially agreed upon by Britain, 
India, Ceylon, Australia, and New Zea- 
land. The Indies Fleet of the Royal Navy 
will remain based on Ceylon. The Far East 
Station (formerly China Squadron) will 
have its operational base at Hong Kong 
and cover the area embracing the Philip- 
pines, Borneo, and the Netherlands Indies, 
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except Celebes. The commander-in-chief’s 
shore station will be in Singapore alongside 
the headquarters of the British land forces 
in Malaya and the air forces provided by 
Australia. Command of the Indian Ocean 
by the Indies Fleet will be maintained 
under an informal agreement with India 
permitting use of the Maldive, Laccadive, 
and Andaman Islands. The Australian 
Naval Station begins about 900 miles west 
of Australia and includes Celebes, Dutch 
and Australian New Guinea, and the 
British Solomons protectorate. The New 
Zealand Naval Station includes the Fiji 
and Cook Islands and the New Zealand 
trust territory of Samoa. 


Foreign Notes 

Don’t be surprised if the Russians put 
up a ring of barrage balloons in Berlin in 
their next move to make the city unten- 
able for the Western allies . . . Berlin resi- 
dents are being told in a new propaganda 
drive by German Communists that the 
Western Powers may face a “major disas- 
ter” unless they quit the German capital 
. . . Washington is increasingly concerned 
about the political situation in the Carib- 
bean. Plotting by exiled Central American 
dictators against regimes now in power 
has assumed threatening proportions . . . 
Burma’s  unpublicized application for 
membership in the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion is likely to prove embarrassing to 
the U.S. and Britain. When the applica- 
tion was made some weeks ago both gov- 
ernments offered to support it. But Pre- 
mier Thakin Nu’s recent pro-Communist 
statement may make it necessary to op- 
pose the application at a time when both 
governments are expecting further Com- 
munist-inspired trouble in Southeast Asia. 
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Bumper Wheat Crop 

The world wheat outlook continues 
brighter. Crops in Europe are ripening 
with prospects in most countries even 
better than anticipated earlier in the 
year. France, Italy, and Germany in par- 
ticular will harvest much bigger crops 
than last year, and import needs will be 
much smaller. Meanwhile field reports 
indicate a bumper U.S. crop, with yields 
per acre well above earlier calculations. 
The July estimate may show a further 
increase over that for June, which indi- 
cated the second largest crop on record. 


Aviation Notes 

British airlines are seeking relaxation of 
the “Buy British” policy so they can “Buy 
American” and compete with transoceanic 
lines using U.S. equipment. They’re 
sounding out the Export-Import Bank for 
a possible $30,000,000 loan to buy U.S. 
aircraft . . . Swedish airlines already have 
received Export-Import credit for a num- 
ber of Douglas DC-6s . . . Boeing is ahead 
of all other airplane companies in value 
of new orders from the Air Force—$158,- 


047,000 for 82 BB-50 bombers and 27 
YC-97 Stratofreighters . . . Test flights 
of the tiny XF-85 parasite fighter, carried 
in the belly of a B-36, will be made soon 
at Muroc Air Base, Calif. . . . The Post 
Office Department plans to bring out a 


4-cent air postal card in January. 


National Income 

After a preliminary study of appro- 
priations of the recent Congress and esti- 
mated revenues for the fiscal year from 
July 1, Budget Bureau officials make this 
tentative conclusion: The 1949 budget 
still can be balanced if national income 
reaches $212,000,000,000 during the fiscal 
year. It now is running at about $208,000,- 
000,000—a rate that will boost tax col- 
lections over previous estimates. 


Military Contracts Guide 

The services are preparing a new “Sin- 
gle Cost Reference Guide” for all pro- 
duction contracts—Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. It will supersede and consolidate 
the Navy’s familiar “Green Book” and 
the equally familiar “Treasury Decision 
5,000” which the Army and the Air Force 
used to determine cost allowances. Under 
these regulations, one contractor often 
was paid for something disallowed to 
another contractor serving a different 
branch. The new guide will rephrase all 
disputed points and apply them alike. 
Among things to be eliminated from cost 
allowances: donations, dues to organiza- 
tions, trade and technical advertising, en- 
tertainment expenses, company bonuses, 
and insurance on company officials. 


Business Footnotes 

Another rise of several cents an hour 
for General Motors employes is possible 
in September under the cost-of-living slid- 
ing scale recently adopted. The BLS index 
hit a new high May 15 and the June 15 
figure, when published, probably will top 
that. . . . Continued high prices for milk, 
butter, and other dairy products are fore- 
cast by government experts for the rest 
of 1948 . . . Although building-material 
production is higher, a few key shortages 
such as nails and cast-iron soil pipe, still 
are construction bottlenecks . . . The 
House Committee on Small Business plans 
an inquiry this summer into how the Jus- 
tice Department administers the antitrust 
laws . . . Canadian iron-ore production is 
headed for big expansion, with an imme- 
diate target of a substantial exportable 
surplus ... The next report of the Council 
of Economic Advisers isn’t expected until 
after the end of the Democratic con- 
vention. 
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Movie Notes 

The silent star Leatrice Joy, once John 
Gilbert’s leading lady, is coming out of her 
twenty-year retirement for a prominent 
part in Eagle-Lion’s “Red Stallion in the 





Rockies” . . . Newcomer Doris Day gets 
star billing in her next Warner Brothers 
film. She'll play the title role in “Calamity 
Jane” ... “The Babe Ruth Story” will 
have its world premiére late in August to 
cash in on the stretch drive for the pen- 
nant ... New York and Chicago theaters 
have started cutting box-office prices, a 
trend that is expected to spread before the 
summer is over . . . Suspended for the sec- 
ond time in three months for refusing a 
Warner-picture role, Lauren Bacall threat- 
ens a court fight. This time she balked on 
the lead in “Blowing Wild,” remake of an 
Ann Sheridan starrer . . . The studios are 
grooming new talent to replace fading stars 
whose salaries are out of proportion to 
their present worth at the box office. 


Radio Lines 

Lum and Abner are parting with Alka . 
Seltzer after seven years. Next season 
they'll abandon their quarter-hour spot for 
a weekly half-hour show similar to the 
Amos ’n’ Andy program . . . Dick Powell 
looks like a good bet to replace Phil Baker 
on Everybody Wins . . . Mutual’s new 
musical quizzer, Three for the Money, 
makes it possible for the grand winner to 
carry off $50,000 in cash. The show is pat- 
terned after ABC’s Stop the Music, but 
the prizes are far more impressive . . . 
Harry von Zell will replace Walter 
O’Keefe’s Double Or Nothing and Art 
Linkletter’s G. E. House Party during the 
summer weeks .. . Sally Benson’s “Meet 
Me in St. Louis” stories are being worked 
up as a radio musical series. Probable star 
is-.the singer Margaret Whiting, whose 
younger sister Barbara is featured in 
Junior Miss, another program based on the 
Sally Benson stories . . . We, The People 
may make a drastic change in its style and 
cast to facilitate simultaneous broadcasts 
and telecasts. 


Book Notes 

The recent 25-cent book, “About the 
Kinsey Report,” is breaking sales records. 
The 750,000 first printing was gone in ten 
days—95% newsstand sales—and a second 
printing of 750,000 has been rushed 
through .. . “My Diary” by child actress 
Margaret O’Brien with an introduction by 
Lionel Barrymore will appear in Septem- 
ber. It’s illustrated with her own drawings 
... Charles A. Lindbergh soon will be out 
with a new book, “Of Flight and Life,” his 
first since “We” in 1927. In it he declares 
that “science has become the unwilling 
victim of its technicians” . . . John Dos 
Passos will bring out a new novel, “The 
Grand Design,” around the year end... 
Lin Yutang, now chief of the Arts and 
Letters section of UNESCO, uses a U.S. 
setting for his new novel, “Chinatown 
Family.” It tells about a Chinese laundry- 
man who came to the U. S. in the gold-rush 
days . . . “Being an American” is the title 
of an August book by Supreme Court Jus- - 
tice William O. Douglas. 
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When the cost of living goes up, it carries 
everything along with it. That’s not good for 
people who buy things—or for those who sell, 
either. For, when prices are high, fewer can buy. 


In our own business we’re doing everything 
we can to keep prices down and quality up. 
The ablest men from all our companies meet 
once each month to work out ways to increase 
efficiency and improve products. Their aim is 
top quality at lowest possible price. 


Here are some figures which show how milk 
prices compare with food prices; from 1939 to 
1948: 

Increase in cost of food . ..... . 116% 


Increase in cost of fluid milk ..... 78% 


Notice that milk has not increased nearly so 
much as the average of other foods. Our profit 
from all of our milk divisions averaged less than 
¥% cent per quart of milk sold in 1947—far less 
than the public thinks business makes—and 
much less than the average profit in the food 
industry. 


In any food budget, milk—nature’s most 
nearly perfect food—gives you more for your 
money than anything else you can buy. We 
see to it that milk, and cheese, butter, ice cream 
and other products made-from milk, are fine 
and pure. And we make them available at 
the lowest possible prices to the largest 
number of people. 


An impartial national survey shows that 
most Americans consider 10%-15% on sales 
a fair profit for business. Compared to this, 
the average profit in the food industry is less 
than 5%. And National Dairy’s profit in its 
milk divisions in 1947 was less than 2%. 
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Washington Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 


> The strength of the Dewey-Warren ticket is readily con- 
ceded by President Truman and his associates. They consider 
it one of the toughest the GOP convention could have devised. 


They plan a rip-roaring campaign on the theory that Tru- 
man will be an underdog candidate whose only hope lies in 
audacious attack. 


An attempt to hang the record of the 80th Congress around 
the necks of the Republican nominees will be a basic element in 
their strategy. They will attack “Taberism” both in foreign and 
domestic policy. 

The only bright spot in the Democratic picture is the 
prospect that the might of the common enemy will force war- 
ring factions of their own party—including Solid South dis- 
sidents—to submerge their differences in a united effort. 


> Clamor for- Eisenhower or Douglas will mount on the eve 
of the Democratic convention. But leaders of most Democratic 
factions now take it for granted that Truman will be nominated 
on the first ballot. 


Eisenhower’s friends say he won’t submit to a draft. Had 
the Republicans nominated an isolationist he might have, they 
say, but not now. 


Douglas is receptive, but the Southerners don’t like him any 
better than Truman, and Northern New Dealers doubt whether 
he is well enough known to challenge Dewey with any promise 
of success. 


> Nomination of Senator O’Mahoney of Wyoming for the 
Vice Presidency on the Democratic ticket now seems more 
probable than ever. Selection of Warren by the Republicans will 
virtually force the Democrats to go West. 


O’Mahoney would fit the Truman strategy. As leader of 
the antimonopoly forces in the Senate, he would have some- 
thing to contribute to an aggressive campaign. 


> Dewey and Warren will cut their party loose from its iso- 
lationist moorings, probably forever. The isolationist wing of 
the GOP was completely routed at Philadelphia, winning con- 
cessions neither in the ticket nor the platform. 


It is generally assumed that John Foster Dulles will be Secre- 
tary of State if Dewey is elected and that he will carry on the 
Marshall-Vandenberg policies. 

Wallace’s will be the only voice raised for appeasement of 
Russia and any kind of isolationism in the post-convention cam- 
paign. Leaders of both parties now feel that he is so closely 
identified with the Communists that his vote will be next to 
negligible. 


>» Dewey-Warren domestic policies can be expected to fall 
somewhere between traditional Republican noninterference with 
private enterprise and the Roosevelt New Deal. Reversion to a 
Hardingesque back-to-normalcy position is not in the cards. 
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Emphasis on racial antidiscrimination reforms can. be 
counted upon if Dewey moves into the White House. His allies 
in Congress have been pressing for action on a fair-employment- 
practices bill similar to the law Dewey put over in New York 
State. 


Reclamation and conservation projects also will be pushed. 
These have been Warren’s preoccupation throughout his public 
career. 


> Dewey will have his troubles with Congress, if elected, just 
as Truman has had his. The process of reorganizing and reorient- 
ing the GOP promises to be painful. 


Taber’s economy bloc plus remnants of the Middle Western 
isolationist group is almost certain to become a troublesome 
anti-Dewey minority once the campaign and election are over. 
But an international-minded GOP Administration probably 
would get considerable Democratic support in Congress. 
Sears will be left by the infighting at Philadelphia. Speaker 
Martin may adjust himself to the Dewey leadership. So, in all 
probability, will Taft and Vandenberg. But Majority Leader 
Halleck of the House and his isolationist-leaning friends will 
find it harder, perhaps impossible. 


Where the ultraconservatives will end up is not yet clear. 
They will support Dewey wholeheartedly in the campaign but 
they may drift into opposition after it is over. All they got at 
Philadelphia was the Republican Party chairmanship. 


> Washington is skeptical about Dewey’s plan to make War- 
ren a working member of the Administration, not just a presid- 
ing officer of the Senate, if the GOP wins the election. 

Dewey doubtless would try to give Warren administrative 
responsibility and Cabinet status. But this has been tried before 
and it has never worked out. Vice Presidents, however ambi- 
tiously they start, tend to wind up performing only their Con- 
stitutional duties. 


> Whether Congress will be reconvened in special session 
before next January is still uncertain. Republican leaders have 
no intention of calling themselves back, but Truman can do it 
for them if he wants to. 


Truman is still considering such a move to dramatize dis- 
crepancies between Congress’s performance and GOP platform 
promises. But he must balance the advantages of this against 
the danger of another fight over antidiscrimination bills and the 
consequent revival of the Southern revolt. 


> The next administration may take over in an atmosphere 
of economic trouble next January. Some government economists 
expect a deflationary swing to develop by then. 

Rising prices through the most of 1948 are anticipated by 
experts in the Federal Reserve Board and other such agencies. 
But some of them think a downward spiral will start shortly 
before the start of 1949. 


The new boost in coal miners’ wages, which may soon 
translate itself into further price increases for all durable goods 


fabricated from steel, is expected to hasten the movement 
toward an inflationary peak. 
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A blowout at 70 miles an hour but 


“even a child could have held 
the PLYMOUTH on the road”! 


A letter from A. L. Rives, 
Plymouth owner 
of Dallas, Texas 








Blowout with ordinary rim wheels. 
Here’s what can happen as a tire blows 
out on a car with ordinary rim wheels. 
Such wheels depend on air pressure alone 
to hold the tire in place. When the air lets 
go, the tire pulls away from the rim... 
is likely to twist crosswise (as shown) or 
to jump the wheel entirely. 
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. Defiated tire on ordinary rim wheel. 
‘ This picture clearly shows why the car 


with ordinary rim wheels swerved, jerked 
on the steering wheel, compelled its driver 
to fight it to a stop after the blowout. The 
tire has come away from the rim and is 
twisted. Any other sort of tire failure in- 
volving sudden loss of air pressure could 
have had the same dangerous effect. 
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Isn’r the protection described in this letter the kind of security 
you want for your family and yourself? If it is — remember that 


only Plymouth in the low-priced field has Safety-Rim Wheels. 


Two of the pictures at the right show you what can happen 
when a tire fails on a car with ordinary wheels. The other pic- 
tures show how Plymouth avoids these dangers. Is there any 
reason to gamble on blowout and puncture perils when you can 
play safe with Plymouth’s proved protection? 





Defiated tire on Plymouth Safety-Rim 
Wheel. See how firmly the tire stays on 
the Safety-Rim Wheel. Thanks to its 
patented retaining humps, .Plymouth’s 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS . . . GOOD SERVICE KEEPS THEM GREAT. stop was straight, easy and safe. Why do 





Your nearby Plymouth dealer will provide the service and factory-engineered parts without this proved protection when ey 
to keep your present car in good condition while yow re waiting for your new Plymouth. | coal bt ange ok po Benge aos be ye 
PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit 31, Michigan. it common sense to insist on Plymouth? 
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Why “THROW THE BOOK”... instead of booking the order? 


Slew hanging judge, who “threw 


the book”’at every defendant,soon 


ran out of books—then wrote his own 
— finally wound up off the bench. 

Many businesses do much the same 
thing. Anyone seeking to do business 
with them is made a defendant... 
against out-worn rules and regula- 
tions, waiting-room etiquette, sonor- 
ous double talk, unmannerly push- 
ing around. 

Not so at Bristol Brass. Here the 
books are open, and everything is 


done to make the customer feel that 
he is most welcome... as he is... 
to place his order quickly, specifically, 
and with an honest promise of deliv- 
ery date. It saves time for him and 
for us, as well as wear and tear on 
our respective nervous systems. And 
we know enough about Brass sheet, 
rod, and wire... after 99 years... 
to know that we can give him (or you) 
the right prescription the first time, 
and every time thereafter. 

So we invite you to do your Brass 


business the quick, easy, and friendly 
way ... with Bristol. Write. 





THE 


BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850, Bristol, Conn. 


15 Park Row, New York City 
418 Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
1607 South Broadway, Dayton, Ohio 
616 Temple Building, Rochester, New York 
827 Hospital Trust Bldg., Providence, Rhode Island 
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The Party Chooses to Win 


In sixteen lean years, time and events 
had wrought deep, even fundamental, 
changes in the Republican Party. Time 
had eliminated the political bosses and 
financial barons of other years, through 
death or infirmity. Events had slowly but 
surely moved the party toward a more 
liberal viewpoint domestically, toward a 
more international outlook on foreign 
affairs. 

Last week, standing on the threshold 
of a return to power, the 1,094 delegates 
to the Republican National Convention 
in Philadelphia were in no mood to tempt 
fate. Beyond question, there were some 
who would have welcomed the choice of 
a candidate signalizing a return to the 
“good old days”: beyond dispute, there 
were others who would have gone home 
happier with the nomination of a man 
willing to retreat from the party’s present 
commitments on international questions. 

But their numbers added up to no more 
than a small minority, and in the end, de- 
spite circumstances which lent them aid 
and comfort from unexpected quarters. 
they were denied. In the closing hours of 
the five-day convention, the overwhelming 
majority of the delegates decided that time 
and events had wrought wisely: in choosing 
Thomas E. Dewey for their Presidential 
nominee, and Earl Warren for Vice Presi- 
dent, they placed their hopes in men who 
had kept pace with both. 

And, however slight their doubts that the 
mood of the GOP might not be the mood 
of the nation, they had one consolation: 
They would only have to wait until Nov. 
2 to find out. 


Behind the Dewey Blitz 


From the moment the Republican Na- 
tional Convention opened at 11:30 a.m., 
Monday, June 21, unti! Permanent Chair- 
man Joseph W. Martin Jr. delivered a 
mighty thwack of his gavel at 8:51 p.m. 
the following Thursday to signify the nomi- 
nation of 46-year-old Thomas E. Dewey 
for President of the United States, it was 
evident that nothing short of the most 
astute political maneuvering could halt the 
nomination of the New York governor. 

The delegates, milling through the Phila- 
delphia convention’s principal _ political 


artery, the dark and dingy lobby of the 
gaunt, old Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, sensed 
that for sheer mass of fi.st-ballot support. 


Dewey was far out in front. They took it 
as a matter of fact—like the unprece- 
dented ticket shortage for the 15,000-seat 
Convention Hall, the $12-per-day average 
for hotel rooms, and the hot weather. 

Yet. for blood-tingling drama, the story 
of how Dewey had arrived in Philadelphia 
with such a commanding lead had few 
equals in American political annals. So 
swiftly had his bandwagon gained momen- 
tum. few people bothered to remember 
that only a short 31 days earlier Dewey 
had been standing smack on the brink of 
political oblivion. 

None ha’! known it better than Dewey 
himself. To Fred Baker, a Washington 
political leader and a Dewey supporter, he 
hac recalled his defeats by Harold E. 
Stassen in the Wisconsin and Nebraska 
primaries and said: “If T lose here in 
Oregon, Pm finished.” In his room in the 
Multnomah Athletic Club young Jim 
Hagerty. Dewey's press secretary, nerv- 
ously listened to returns from Oregon's 
election districts. biting his nails and say- 
ing over and over: “This is it: this is it.” 

Last Chance: To intimates, Dewey 
had made no secret of his position: His 
two Tom Jr.. 15, and John, 12, 
would soon be ready for college: his 486- 
acre farm in Pawling, N.Y., still had a 
mortgage to be retired; if he didn’t win 


sons, 


the Presidency, no lesser political post 
would do, including the Vice Presidency 
or a seat in the U.S. Senate; if he could 
not get the highest office he would return 
to law practice after his two remaining 
years as governor were completed and bul- 
wark himself financially for the future. 
Last week in Philadelphia, as Dewey's 
three veteran managers—Herbert — E. 
Brownell Jr.. J. Russel Sprague, and Ed- 
win F. Jaeckle—employed all the wiles 
and cunning that handling their candidate 
in the 1940 and 1944 conventions had given 
them, they could thank one man for the 
they were having—Thomas_ E. 
Dewey. In his all-out campaign through 


success 
Oregon’s 96,981-square miles, Dewey not 
only won a 9,000-vote plurality over the 
Minnesotan (Newsweek, May 31), but by 
his marked superiority in a radio debate 
with Stassen had gained new respect from 
politicians and the public as well. 

Yet Oregon had only been the turning 
point, if all-vital. For Dewey to strike pay- 
dirt in the convention, fortune would have 
to smile a broad smile and. terrific labors 
would have to be performed. Both condi- 
tions eventually were to be met, but not 
before the convention had produced some 
of the most complex maneuvering by the 
Dewey forces and those of his leading op- 
ponents—Sen. Robert A. Taft, Stassen, 
Martin, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, and 
57-vear-old Earl Warren who ultimately 
was to become Dewey's running mate. 

First Break: The first big break for 
the Dewey forces could be charged to 
fortune—it was none of their doing. The 
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event: Two days before the convention 
opened, Kim Sigler, gray-maned, be-gal- 
lused governor of Michigan, issued a state- 
ment from his quarters in the Ben Frank- 
lin Hotel throwing the hat of the previous- 
ly coy Senator Vandenberg squarely into 
the race (NEWSWEEK, June 28). What at 
first glance looked like a setback—many 
delegates friendly to Vandenberg, but ex- 
asperated at his failure to make his can- 
didacy plain, had been eyeing the Dewey 
bandwagon—actually was a blessing twice 
disguised: 

First, it blew sky-high a long series of 





Dewey accepts: “I come to you unfettered by a single obligation or promise to any living person” 


delicate negotiations between the Taft and 
Stassen camps for an alliance; second, it 
sent the Dewey managers into a fresh 
frenzy of activity that eventually caused 
them to revise their strategy and produce 
a winning formula. 

The Taft-Stassen negotiations dated 
back, much as did Dewey’s success, to the 
defeat of Stassen in the Oregon primary. 
On Sunday, May 23, two days after the 
results of the primary were known, Taft 
held a conference in his $list Street home 
in Washington. In evaluating the situa- 
tion, this conclusion was reached: Stassen’s 
chances of getting the nomination had 
gone glimmering in Ohio (NEWSWEEK, 
May 17) and Oregon, yet with the bloc of 
delegates pledged to him in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, and other states, he 
probably could be a determining factor in 
choosing the nominee if he threw his sup- 
port to the winner. The Taft forces de- 
cided to send word to Stassen that they 
were not unfriendly to him despite the 
bitter Obio campaign. 

Twenty-four hours later, Stassen tele- 
phoned for advice to an old political hand 
and friend—Alf M. Landon of Kansas, 
1936 GOP Presidential nominee. Landon’s 
view: Stassen could not be nominated. 


The Minnesotan made a date to fly to 
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Topeka the following week end for a ses- 
sion with the 1936 nominee in his colonial- 
pillared home. On Sunday, May 30, Stassen 
sat down in Landon’s huge paneled study 
for a three-hour conference. 

“Harold,” said Landon, “you can put 


- over Dewey, or Taft, or Joe Martin, but 


you can’t make it yourself. Any one of 
them suits me fine, but you’ve got to reach 
some decision deep within you, then act 
on it. when the right moment comes.” 
Stassen, more inclined to Taft than 
Dewey, but still doubting that his own 
chances were gone, departed half-con- 


vinced. On Wednesday, June 16, Stassen 
and Landon rode on the same train to- 
gether from Chicago to the convention in 
Philadelphia. In a lengthy drawing-room 
conference, it was clear that Stassen still 
was considering a Taft-Stassen alliance, 
but had not committed himself. 

Death of a Deal: Three days later 
came the Sigler statement making Van- 
denberg an active candidate. The result: 
Stassen, convinced that a deadlock was 
more likely with Vandenberg delegates 
holding the line, and hence his own chances 
were improved, sent word to the Taft camp 
that all chances for an alliance were off. 
Chief beneficiaries: the Dewey forces, since 
it made all the more remote the possibility 
of their opponents uniting. 

The second by-product of the Sigler 
statement did not become evident until 
the following Tuesday, the second day of 
the convention. With the Dewey move- 
ment slowed perceptibly by the stiffening 
in the ranks of Warren and Martin fol- 
lowers as well as those of Stassen, Dewey’s 
managers decided to change their carefully 
planned strategy. 

As late as Monday morning when the 
convention got under way, Sprague had 
pictured the Dewey plan to be a long-pull 
one, starting with about 325 delegates on 





the first roll call and throwing in reserve 
strength at a rate calculated to reach 500 
by the end of the third roll call, only 48 
short of the necessary 548 to nominate. 
Nomination on the fourth ballot would be 
inevitable, the Dewey strategists figured. 
To permit the balloting to proceed without 
interruption, they favored delaying the 
roll calls until Thursday morning. 
Birth of a Boom: The new strategy: 
A blitz, with a second-ballot nomination 
as the goal. The logic: With all lines stif- 
fening, the psychological effect of an- 
nouncing second-choice strength before it 
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was actually received might panic the dele- 
gates. 

The Dewey managers, possessors of a 
convention organization that assigned one 
leg man to watch -each delegation, went 
into action. Weeks of work in the badly 
split 73-man Pennsylvania delegation was 
beginning to show real signs of producing 
results. 

A month earlier, when it had become evi- 
dent that big Jim Duff, red-necked gover- 
nor of Pennsylvania, was unalterably op- 
posed to Dewey, the latter’s managers had 
begun to work on the Pennsylvania fac- 
tion headed by 85-year-old Joe Grundy and 
actively represented by Sen. Edward Mar- 
tin and GOP national committeeman 
G. Mason Owlett, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers Association. 

Skillfully, they plied Grundy, who fa- 
vored Taft, with anti-Taft arguments. How 
successful they had been became evident 
the Saturday before the convention when 
Grundy °t ° huge dinner party given by 
Josep’ -w “?., oilman and dabbler in 
Pen atia’s sOP politics, described 
Tv * 3 “a socialict” because he had spon- 

vd Federal ai. for education and hous- 
ing. 

But what the Dewey forces could hear, 
so could Duff—and did. The following 
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In the convention strategy, Taft, Stassen, Landon, Ed Martin, Grundy, and Halleck found a whirlpool 


night—the Sunday eve of the convention 
—when the Pennsylvania delegation cau- 
cused, Duff, in the fight of his life, sparred 
for time by joining with the Grundy camp 
in supporting the favorite-son nomination 
of Senator Martin. 

Now the Dewey managers, convinced 
that the Grundy faction controlled nearly 
half, if not a majority, of Pennsylvania’s 
73 delegates, decided to strike. At 9 a.m. 
Tuesday, Senator Martin conferred with 
Dewey. Tuesday afternoon he announced 
his withdrawal as Pennsylvania’s favorite- 
son candidate and his decision to place 
Dewey’s name in nomination before the 
convention. The news, as calculated, elec: 
trified the jammed hotel lobbies. 

Quickly the senator, whose quarters 
were at the Warwick Hotel, but who had 
quietly taken a room at the Bellevue di- 
rectly beneath the Dewey headquarters, 
slipped upstairs to be photographed with 
the man he was now openly supporting. 

With an air of panic gripping many 
delegations, Taft phoned Stassen, Duff, 
Warren, and Sigler. The first three soon 
convened in a secret meeting. It was be- 
coming increasingly evident that if Dewey 
were to be stopped, his opponents would 
have to join forces, preferably behind one 
man. Taft balked at joining with Duff and 
Stassen to throw their support to Vanden- 
berg; Stassen declined to join with Duff 
in an alliance with the Taft forces. The 
result: The meeting adjourned without an 
agreement. 

By Wednesday, the day the nominating 
speeches were to begin, a stop-Dewey 
movement was taking shape. Dewey’s op- 
ponents began to fight for time; Dewey 
himself, revealing how completely his own 
strategy had been altered, was now de- 
manding that the balloting begin on 
Wednesday night instea:! oi Thursday 
morning as he had previously urged. 

Dewey Heat: On Wednesday forenoon 
the convention—its preliminary business 
completed and opening addresses by Gov. 
Dwight Green, Clare Boothe Luce, Joe 
Martin, and former President Hoover out 
of the way (Newsweek, June 28)—was 
ready to adopt the party’s 1948 platform. 
The tentative 2,000-word document, skill- 
fully hammered into shape by a drafting 
committee headed by Sen. Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. of Massachusetts, proved no 
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ally of the stop-Dewey forces. Carefully 
phrased plank by plank with the aim of of- 
fending nobody* the platform was speed- 
ily adopted. But the anti-Dewey camp was 
not caught napping; before a single nom- 
inating speech had been made, it maneu- 
vered a recess until 9 p.m., thus delaying 
the balloting until Thursday and gaining 
precious hours to perfect a coalition. 

Meantime, in the downtown hotel suites 
the heat was really on. Gov. Alfred E. 
Driscoll of New Jersey announced that he 
would release his 35-man delegation after 
it had given him one favorite-son ballot 
and that he would support Dewey. Sen. 
James P. Kem of Missouri announced he 
had switched to Dewey. 

The stop-Dewey coalition called an- 
other forenoon meeting—this one in the 
apartment of John D. M. Hamilton, 1936 
national chairman and currently a political 
associate of Pew m Philadelphia. Joining 
this time with Taft, Stassen, Duff, and 
Sigler was Herbert Mitchell, Connecticut 
state chairman whose nineteen-man dele- 
gation was supporting Sen. Raymond E. 





*For an opinion, see Henry Hazlitt’s business 
Tides, page 21. 





Big 3: Dewey advisers Sprague, Brownell, and Jaeckle consult with Martin 
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Baldwin as a favorite-son candidate. The 
only result: an agreement for all camps 
to work to “hold their lines.” 

MeCormick Chill: For days, rumors 
had stirred spasmodically that the 56-man 
Illinois delegation, slated to support the 
favorite-son candidacy of Governor Green, 
might be thrown to Dewey in exchange for 
the Vice Presidential nomination for 
Green. Now the rumors sparked afresh. 
There was sufficient evidence that the 
Dewey forces were making overtures to 
Green to cause one delegate to speed to the 
Warwick Hotel suite of Col. Robert R. 
McCormick, publisher of The Chicago Trib- 
une, patron of Green’s political career 
and a dominating power i. GOP politics 
in Illinois. 

For four days the colonel, his mustaches 
bristling, had been waging a relentless edi- 
torial battle for Taft and against two 
Tribune-detested candidates—Vandenberg 
and Dewey. Now, as he received the news 
that Dewey was eyeing Green, the colonel 
shook with rage. 

Picking up the phone, McCormick yelled 
for Green. The colonel wanted a statement 
that the delegation had been released 
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following the first ballot and would go to 
Taft as scheduled. An hour later, at 2:30 
Wednesday afternoon, Green obliged with 
the statement. The stop-Dewey coalition 
got its first publicity break in 24 hours. 
But the triumph caused no break in the 


stampede to Dewey. In the mid-afternoon _ 


Sen. Leverett Saltonstall, Boston blue 
blood and renowned Massachusetts vote 
getter, announced he would support Dew- 
ey. At 5 p.m., four hours before the 
nominations were to start, Indiana cau- 
cused. House Majority Leader Charles 
Halleck, with personal assurances from 
Dewey that he would be “acceptable” as 
a running mate if the convention chose 
him, told the 29 delegates: “I have a 
chance to get the Vice Presidency if you'll 
go along with me.” 

With a third of the Indiana delegates 
favoring Taft, the entire 29 finally agreed 
to support Dewey in the belief that the 
Vice Presidency was returning to Indiana, 
“mother” of VP’s. Halleck’s prompt an- 
nouncement of the caucus decision sent 
the Dewey stock up another notch. 

The Bitter: By 9 p.m. when the nom- 
inations began, the perspiring delegates 
were already reflecting the growing bitter- 
ness. When Sen. Ed Martin, beneficiary 
of Alabama’s decision to yield to Penn- 
sylvania, rose to nominate Dewey, he had 
scarcely got his speech under way before 
booing spread through Convention Hall. 
Chairman Joe Martin remonstrated with 
the audience for its discourtesy. The final 
lines of the senator’s speech nevertheless 
set off a 30-minute demonstration by Dew- 
ey’s victory-confident followers. 

On through the night until 4 a.m. the 
nominating speeches and organized dem- 
onstrations continued. Taft was nomin- 
ated by Sen. John Bricker, Dewey’s 1944 
running mate. The Taft demonstration 
also reached a 30-minute climax. 

But for sheer noise and circus tactics 
the Stassen demonstration outdid all 
others. Fired with a zeal missing in other 
camps, the youthful Stassenites screamed 
themselves hoarse, released scores of bal- 
loons, and paraded a pretty girl in a boat 
(“Man the oars, ride the crest, Harold Stas- 
sen, he’s the best”). As the clock ticked 
relentlessly into the wee hours, the names 
of Warren, Vandenberg, Baldwin of Con- 
necticut, and Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
were added to the formal list of nominees. 

But even while Convention Hall echoed 
with the cheers of partisans, the rival man- 
agers were still hard at work. Another cau- 
cus by the Pennsylvania delegation had 
shown 41 for Dewey, 27 for Taft, 1 for 
Vandenberg, 1 for Stassen, and 3 unde- 
cided. Further, the Southern delegations, 
always anxious to jump to a winner, were 
getting more restless by the hour under 
Taft, who had a majority of them. * 

Thursday morning, sleepless but still 
driving their lieutenants relentlessly, the 
Dewey strategists made a fresh calculation. 
It showed the blitz had worked. Their 
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first-ballot estimate: 429. Second-ballot 
estimate: 560 and the nomination. 

By 2:30 Thursday afternoon when the 
convention settled down to ballot, it was 
evident that the Dewey estimates were 
not far wrong. 

The standing of the leading candidates 
on the first two ballots: 


First Ballot Second Ballot 


Dewey 434 515 
Taft Q94 274 
Stassen 157 149 
Vandenberg 62 62 
Warren 59 57 


At the end of the second roll call, Duff, 
Sigler, and Taft’s manager, Rep. Clarence 
J. Brown, rushed to the platform. With 
the clock only a few minutes shy of 5 p.m., 
it was evident they were going to seek a 
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recess. Martin recognized Duff: “I move 
this convention recess until 7:30,” boomed 
the bristly haired Pennsylvania governor. 

The Sweet: A great roar, most of it 
protest, went up from the galleries and 
from Dewey supporters. The stop-Dewey 
coalition was still trying to gain time, even 
though Dewey, needing only 33 votes to go 
over, could scarcely be denied the nomina- 
tion. In the din Dewey managers huddled. 
Suddenly, William Bleakley, chairman of 
the 97-man New York delegation (solid 
for Dewey save for one Taft delegate, 
Peter Wynne of the Bronx), obtained 
recognition. His message: ““The New York 
delegation has no objection to the recess.” 
The recess was ordered. 

The reason for the Dewey decision: 
Connecticut, Arizona, and Michigan had 
already notified the Dewey handlers that 
most, if not all, of their combined 70 votes 


would go to the New York governor on 
the next ballot. 

The stop-Dewey coalition, discovering 
what the Dewey forces had already known, 
realized that they had won a recess for 
naught. From his hotel suite, Taft tele- 
phoned Stassen and said the only way left 
to stop Dewey was for Stassen to release 
his delegates to Taft. Stassen said he 
wouldn’t consider such a move until after 
another ballot. Appalled at Stassen’s stub- 
born refusal, Taft looked no further. 

At 7:25 he phoned Convention Hall, got 
hold of James Shattuck, law student-hus- 
band of one of his office staff, and dictated 
a letter to be read to the convention by 
Senator Bricker. Taken down on the back 
of an envelope in longhand by Shattuck, it 
was decisive: Because it was “plain” that 
“a majority” of the delegates wanted Dew- 
ey, Taft was withdrawing his candidacy 
and urging his delegates to vote for Dewey. 

Scarcely had the delegates settled in 
their places after the recess than Bricker, 
to thunderous cheers, read the letter. In 
quick succession, Sen. William F. Knowl- 
and of California followed suit by with- 
drawing for Warren, Stassen acted for 
himself, and Sigler for Vandenberg. The 
great battle was ended. The result of the 
third roll call: Dewey, 1,094 to 0. 

Downtown in front of the Bellevue 
motorcycle police warmed up their engines. 
The new Republican nominee and his wife 
entered a car and were rushed to Con- 
vention Hall. 

In the hall the 15,000 spectators and 
delegates waited expectantly—all save 
one. Colonel McCormick, his coat sus- 
pended over his shoulder on his index 
finger, his tie askew, and perspiration drip- 
ping down his face, walked across the 
platform and out into the night, remarking 
caustically: “Well, it might have been 
worse; it might have been Vandenberg.” 

Home to Pawling: Ten minutes later, 
as the Deweys entered, a great roar went 
up from the crowd. The nominee and his 
wife stood waving. Then Dewey began a 
brief speech of thanks to the convention. 
Its theme: 

“I come to you unfettered by a single 
obligation or promise to any living person 
. . . We [Republicans] have declared our 
goal to be ‘a strong and free America in a 
free world of free men—free to speak their 
own minds . . . free to publish what they 
believe, free to move from place to place, 
free to choose occupations . . . free to 
worship God . . . When these rights are 
secure in the world, the permanent ideals 
of the Republican Party shall have been 
realized.” 

Returning to the Bellevue, Dewey 
worked far into the night on the task of 
choosing his running mate (see page 23) . 
The next morning he was up early and 
back at his efforts, which eventually per- 
suaded Earl Warren to take the Vice 
Presidential nomination. 

Saturday morning brought another deci- 
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Talk about your snappy comebacks! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Waen you stretch rubber, you can 
always be certain of one thing — it 
snaps back. But at what speed? The 
ingenious “‘speedometer” you see 
above, developed by Goodyear, tells 
you this speed exactly. 

In the box at the left are two lamps 
which direct narrow beams of light 
at two photo-cells in the box at the 
right. You see this light reflected 
on the stretched strip of rubber as 
two white spots. When one end of the 
strip is released, the rubber races past 
these two “eyes” in a few thousandths 
of a second. The indicator in the 
background registers this speed — as 
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high as 100 miles an hour or more! 
The exact retraction speed of rubber 
gives Goodyear experts additional 
information about that rubber — the 
internal friction, temperature, and, of 
course, elastic properties. And this 
information helps in Goodyear’s com- 
pounding and curing of rubber. 
Finding new uses for rubber, then 
developing the specific types of rubber 
needed for these uses — this is a con- 
tinuous, day-after-day challenge at 
Goodyear. And this challenge brings 
results that make an important con- 
tribution to the personal comfort and 
convenience of just about everybody. 
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For 50 years a leader in rubber, Goodyear 
also has broad experience with metals, 
plastics, fabrics, chemicals . . . making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than 

they are today. 
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On Florida’s Daytona Beach, Skipper Peg Neeley 
“heels over” in a stiff breeze. 





R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 





Let your “T-ZONE” tell you why 


More people are smoking CAMELS ‘than ever before ! 


OST @verywhere you go—you see more ; 
...more...MORE people smoking 
Camels... the cigarette of choice tobaccos, 
properly aged and expertly blended. 
You'll understand the reason why—when 
you try Camels and compare them in your 
“T-Zone”... that’s T for Taste and T for 
Throat—your proving ground for any ciga- 
rette. See how your Taste welcomes Camel’s \ 
rich flavor. See if your Throat doesn’t wel- 
come Camel’s cool mildness. Let your expe- 
rience in your “T-Zone” tell you why more 
people are smoking Camels than ever before! 
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More Doctors Smoxe Cames 


THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Three leading independent research organizations 
asked 113,597 doctors what cigarette they smoked. 
The brand named most was CAMEL! 
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sion. Because he thought Pennsylvania 
should be rewarded promptly for the ma- 
jority support its delegation had given 
him, he gave the nod to Rep. Hugh D. 
Scott Jr. of Philadelphia, for chairman of 
the Republican National Committee (see 
page 24). 

At 1:55 p.m. Dewey, his family, his staff, 
and a retinue of newsmen boarded a five- 
car special for the nominee’s farm in 
Pawling, N.Y. En route he made small 
talk with the correspondents as he strolled 
from car to car. As they had four years 
ago, when he returned from Chicago with 
the 1944 nomination, the townspeople of 
Pawling turned out to greet him. If the 
GOP had enough faith in him to nominate 
him after his 1944 defeat. little Pawling 
was determined to show it had _ too. 
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) OMEONE said, while praising Dewey’s 
S political managers, that with such 
, management Taft could have been nomi- 
) nated. This would undoubtedly have 
) been true, but only if Dewey himself had 
, been one of the managers. For a fact not 
) generally understood is that Dewey is as 
? much a manager on the political side as 
, he is a policymaker on the ideological 
} side. He is a born manager and admin- 
? istrator. 

, 1 don’t know how long Dewey has 
} wanted to be President. Surely, ten 
, years—possibly more. In those ten years 
, he has pursued his objective with a clear 
) consistency which should have been a 
‘ warning to those commentators who ex- 
\ pected his strength to melt after an ini- 
} tial burst of strength. Brownell, Sprague, 
{ Jaeckle and, of equal importance, Paul 
). Lockwood have -been with him all that 
} time, with a slight 1944 case of detach- 
' ment for Jaeckle. Those who have been 
? saying that Dewey is cold and ungrateful 
} should note this mutual devotion. This is 
\ also true of his group of policy helpers— 
) Bell, Dulles, Burton, Keller, Breitel and 
) others. 

' Such continuity means skill in the orig- 
} inal choices, for these are all smart peo- 
? ple. It also means warmth and security 
} in the mutual relations of all. There are 
} no crossed wires, no office factions, no 
) paralyzing confusions of decision. Each 
} knows what he is to do, and each knows 
) that no unknown commitments or assign- 
} ments will frustrate his efforts. There 
} were mixups even in great camps like 
\ 


those of Wilson and F.D.R. 
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He Did Come Back 


They never come back. This maxim was 
as inviolable in Republican politics as in 
boxing. No Republican Presidential nomi- 
nee, once defeated, had ever won the White 
House. In fact, not one had even been 
nominated again. 

To Thomas E. Dewey on the morning 
after Election Day in 1944, this maxim was 
interesting, but hardly relevant. His pierc- 
ing brown eyes had been fixed on the Presi- 
dency ever since he was old enough for the 
job. Their gaze had remained steadfast 
despite three sharp setbacks which would 
have finished the political career of a less 
ambitious, less resolute man: (1) As Man- 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


To witness the two battles of Oregon 
and Philadelphia was to see a great 
principle in politics revealed once more. 
As in almost every other activity, clear 


thinking and hard, consistent, unruffled 
effort pays best. In 


both places Stassen 
had abounding en- 
thusiasm; Dewey, 
abiding watchful- 
ness. The latter won. 

In national poli- 
tics the man who 
knows the most 
right people in most 
states has a heavy 
advantage. Dewey 
and his people 
yained this the hard 
way, but they worked at it for ten years 
and they used every setback to teach 
themselves a new lesson. 





GAINST this, the bumbling old-style 
Brown management in Taft’s behalf 
was powerless. Dewey’s half-veiled pre- 
dictions of delegate strength were always 
understatements. Brown’s were gross and 
palpable overclaims. Four weeks ago, I 
studied Brownell’s personal calculations, , 
state by state. The Dewey estimate of 
Taft strength was amazingly accurate. 
But Dewey was underestimated. After 
studying the Dewey figures, I noted in 
this column two weeks ago that Taft 
would have 225 on the first ballot. He 
received 224. Stassen was set down at 
140. He received 157. 
But a candidate cannot win in the face 
of unfavorable forces operating beneath 
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hattan’s crusading prosecutor, he lost his 
biggest case before he won; (2) seeking the 
New York governorship, he lost before he 
won: and (8) aiming at the GOP Presi- 
dental nomination, he lost before he won. 
Now, after a fourth setback for the big- 
gest political prize in the United States, 
Dewey's eyes did not shift from the White 
House. To a man who had made a career 
of rising above defeat, who had a seem- 
ingly infinite capacity for analyzing his 
reverses and plotting a course which would 
avoid old pitfalls, another four-year wait 
did not seem very ‘long. . 
Further, time was on his side. Dewey 
would still be only 46 years old when the 
1948 campaign rolled around. With com- 
plete confidence he could recall that each 
failure had only added to his fame: each 
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the surface fluff and foam. Beneath all } 
else in the past month or two there could } 
a : en 
be read the probability of Dewey’s nomi- § 
I ; A 
° r 4 
nation. The very fact that so many peo- { 
ple who wanted someone other than d 
Dewey were predicting a deadlock made 
their judgments suspect. The delegates 
were not fools. They had seen the disas ? 
trous results of a deadlock eight years’ 
ago. They were, in the main. determined } 
to prevent a repetition. To move to } 
Dewey was the easiest way to prevent it, § 
for the very simple reason that he had } 
most votes. 
Stassen made a remarkable campaign, | 
. . 4 
but in the past month there was evidence. } 
notably in Oregon, of fatigue in his judg- 
ments. Also. the constant talk of a 4 
Vandenberg-Stassen ticket hurt. Some- 
how. the impression was created that ) 
Stassen was running for Vice President. 4 
There was, never real vitality in what } 
was called. by one of the promoters the ? 
Vandenberg “underground.” There was ( 
no real Vandenberg sentiment except in } 
Washington, D.C., New York City and } 
Michigan. The results showed that. 


HE so-called coalition was a great 
bust, because it was based on the 
false idea that Taft would help a move- 
ment to nominate someone like Vanden- 
berg or Warren-——men who were further 
from him ideologically than Dewey. 
The Warren nomination was utterly 
logical. Warren has enormous strength 
all over the West. 
Logic, good sense on the part of dele- 
gates and superior organization won. 
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comeback had erased his earlier failure. 
Like Robert Bruce, if at first he didn’t 
succeed, he would try, try again. 

The Goal: Dewey’s first setback had 
come just as he was riding high, as the 
nation’s No. 1 gangbuster. A would-be 
operatic baritone, part-time choir soloist, 
and synagogue cantor,* he had gone 
through the three-year course at Columbia 
Law School in two years. At 29, in 1931, 
ne had mounted the political ladder as 
chief assistant to his mentor, United States 
Attorney George Z. Medalie, in Manhat- 
tan. At 31 he had become, for five weeks, 
Federal attorney and had jailed Waxey 
Gordon, the notorious beer runner, for 
income-tax evasion. At 33, while making 

! 





*Of Huguenot, English, and Irish ancestry, 
Dewey, is an Episcopalian. 


sa vote catcher, the Republican ticket 
A may not be quite the most powerful 
the convention might have chosen. But 
it is almost certainly invincible. 

The candidates the Democratic high 
command feared most were Vandenberg 
and Stassen. Vandenberg is the preemi- 
nent Republican symbol, and guarantor, 
of steadfast American leadership in the 
strengthening of the free world. The 
public-opinion polls indicated that Stas- 
sen was the Republican with the greatest 
popular appeal, especially to younger 
voters. 

With either Vandenberg or Stassen at 
the head of the ticket, or with the two in 
combination, the Democrats would not 
ever have been able to pretend that they 
had a chance of winning in November. 
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He man the Democrats perhaps should 
4 have feared most was Warren. He 


thas been a forthright supporter of a 
§ strong military establishment, aid to 
+ Western Europe, and reciprocal trade. In 
} domestic affairs he is a progressive in the 
} Bull Moose tradition; the most liberal of 
‘all the candidates placed in nomination 
bat Philadelphia. He is an administrator 
} of proven ability and, hardly less than 
§ Dewey, a symbol of clean government. 
(In addition he has a political personality 
} which is excelled only by Eisenhower's 
¢and_ possibly Stassen’s: A mixture of 
«warmth and good humor with reassuring 
} solidity. 

¢ Since Warren is less well known na- 
} tionally than some of the others, he would 
‘not have been the strongest Presiden- 


(tial nominee in June. But he might well 
( 
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$50,000 a year in private practice, he had 
been named by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
to supersede a Tammanyite district at- 
torney in Manhattan to bust the post- 
Prohibition rackets. His record: 72 con- 
victions out of 78. His biggest catch: 
Lucky Luciano, New York’s prostitution 
overlord. ; 

By the time he was 35 and barely old 
enough to be President—in 1937—Dewey’s 
eyes were fixed on the White House. He 
proved his vote-getting abilities that year 
by running at the top of a Fusion ticket 
to be elected District Attorney of Man- 
hattan. This was the only time he ever 
won an elective office on his first try. 

Already leading a whole generation of 
crusading GOP attorneys up the ladder 
toward governorships or senatorships— 
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The Republican Ticket and the 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


have been by November. Dewey was 
smart to declare at the outset that War- 
ren would not only sit in the Cabinet but 
share in administrative duties. Some of 
Warren’s views are just provocation for 
apoplexy among the right wingers of the 
Republican Party. 
But they have no- 
where else to go. 
Warren will add 
strength to the 
Republican ticket— 
not only on the West 
Coast but elsewhere 
if independent voters 
become convinced 
that he is not mere 
window dressing but 
is really going to be a sort of assistant 
president with influence on the policies of 
the Dewey administration. 

The Democrats wete praying for the 
nomination of Taft. Bricker, Speaker 
Martin, or a reactionary and isolationist 
nonentity. They then might have drafted 
Eisenhower or, with his support, had real 
prospects of winning with Truman. Even 
Dewey plus a reactionary and isolationist 
Vice Presidential nominee would ‘have 
given the Wemocrats real ground for 
hope. Such a ticket would have been a 
straddle, a warning that the Republican 
Party was not a reliable instrument for 
the conduct of foreign policy. Dewey 
would have taken such a running mate, 
if necessary to clinch his own nomina- 
tion. It is fortunate for him and the 
Republican Party that such a deal was 





. not made. 


The Republican ticket represents a 


Democrats 


including Harold E. Stassen of Minne- 
sota, Earl Warren of California, and Homer 
Ferguson of Michigan—Dewey was the 
“new look” in politics. 

Just when a slip would hurt him most, 
however, Dewey fell flat. He was seeking to 
net his biggest fish, James J. Hines, power- 
ful Tammany district boss, for giving po- 
litical protection to the Dutch Schultz 
policy racket. But at the Hines trial in 
September 1938, he asked whether the de- 
fendant hadn’t been implicated also in a 
poultry racket. Because Dewey’s question 
had nothing to do with the Hines indict- 
ment, Justice Ferdinand Pecora declared a 
mistrial. 

Setback: Undaunted, Dewey that No- 
vember sought a traditional steppingstone 
to boost his 5 feet 8 inches into the White 





ome. 


victory for enlightened conservatism over 
standpatism and for American leadership 
in world affairs over isolationism—not so 
dramatic a victory on either count as 
other combinations would have provided, 
but a decisive victory nevertheless. It 
proves that an important shift has taken 
place in the center of gravity of the 
Republican Party, not only since the 
1920s but since 1940 and perhaps even 
since the end of the war. 

The ticket is satisfactory to Senator 
Vandenberg, the one man who might 
have blocked Dewey’s nomination if he 
himself had really wanted the Presidency. 
For more than three years he has worked 
hand-in-hand with John Foster Dulles, 
Dewey’s prospective Secretary of State. 
If this team has the firm backing of 
Dewey, with the Presidential power of 
patronage and other means of bringing 
pressure to bear, the Republicar isola- 
tionists will have much less influence than 
they have had in the 80th Congress. 


HE Dewey-Warren ticket, with the 

Vandenberg planks in the Republican 
platform, withers the last hope the Dem- 
ocrats may have had of drafting General 
Eisenhower. Only a miracle or a series 
of political -blunders not to be expected 
of a man of Dewey’s astuteness can save 
Truman, or probably any other Demo- 
crat, from overwhelming defeat when 
the ballots are counted in Novembher. 
The entire country, and the whole free 
world, as well as the Republican Party, 
can be -thankful that history is not re- 
peating itself: That 1948 is not another 
1920. 
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House—the governorship of New York, 
from which Martin Van Buren, Grover 
Cleveland, Theodore Roosevelt, and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt had leaped to the Presi- 
dency and from which six other men had 
won Presidential nominations. 

This time Dewey wasn’t beaten by his 
own slip. He simply butted his head against 
a stone wall: Governor Lehman, who had 
been even more popular as New York’s 
chief executive than F.D.R. himself and 
had rolled up an all-time record plurality 
of 847,439 votes in 1932. Nevertheless, 
young Dewey was nosed out by only 
64,384 votes out of 5,000,000 cast—a 
remarkable showing. 

As usual Dewey no sooner had failed 
than he began coming back. Continuing 
with his four-year term as DA, he finally 
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Republican Platform Economics 


together in a few hours by people who 
have little to do with carrying it out. It 
must compromise conflicting views within 
the party. It must lose nobody’s vote. It 
must find verbal formulas that can mean 
all things to all men. 

From this standpoint the 1948 Repub- 
lican platform is a triumph of draftsman- 
ship. It promises “elimination of waste” 
and_of “unnecessary bureaus.” It pledges 
“healthy” Federal finances, “stimulation 

' of production,” and a “sound” currency. 
{ Such planks can be opposed only by 
‘. those who believe in waste, who want 
) bureaus they admit to be unnecessary, 
, who are eager to discourage production, 
} and who favor unhealthy Federal fi- 
) nances and an unsound currency. 

, The platform endorses irreconcilable 
} economic policies. It favors our “com- 
petitive system.” But far from wishing 
, to leave farm prices to this competitive 
\ system, it thinks they should be “sup- 
ported on a just basis.” The platform 
, favors “progressive reduction of the cost 
\ of government.” But it demands an in- 
) crease of social security and veterans’ 
, benefits “to a more realistic level.” 

\ The platform promises to “assist other 
peace-loving nations to restore their eco- 
, nomic independence”; but “only within 
) the prudent limits of our own economic 
’ welfare.” 

\ Everyone must decide for himself 
\ just how many billions this means. The 
platform promises to “support the system 
, of reciprocal trade and encourage interna- 
) tional commerce,” while, however, “at all 
times safeguarding our own industry and 
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sent Hines to Sing Sing and also jailed 
Bund Fiihrer Fritz Kuhn. He was a silvery 
Sir Galahad again. 

First Try: Even before he could erase 
his failure for the governorship, Dewey 
trained his sights on his ultimate ambition. 
In December 1939, at 37, he publicly an- 
nounced his Presidential candidacy. His 
youth caused Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes to gibe: “Dewey throws 
his diaper into the ring.” 

’ Throughout the 1940  preconvention 
campaign, Dewey was the front-runner. 
He swept the Wisconsin and Nebraska pri- 
maries against Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg. 
At the Philadelphia convention that year, 
he ran No. 1 on the first three ballots— 
only to be caught and passed by both Sen. 
Robert A. Taft and Wendel: L. Willkie on 
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by HENRY HAZLITT 


agriculture.” Everyone must decide for 
himself whether this means lower tariffs 
or higher tariffs. The platform thinks 
“housing can best be supplied and fi- 
nanced by private enterprise; but govern- 
ment can and should encourage the 
building of better 
homes at less cost.” 
Everyone must de- 
cide for himself 
whether the Repub- 
lican Party is for or 
against large-scale 
government-subsi- 
dized housing. 

We should not be 
too surprised to find 
in one of the major 
party platforms four years from now 
some such plank as this: “We favor a 
sound and prudent Communism, consist- 
ent with our free-enterprise system and 
traditional American liberties, and im- 
posing only such reasonable and demo- 
cratic controls as are necessary to make a 
wise and conservative Communist dic 
tatorship fully effective.” 





HE platform favors “equal pay for 
"Sea work, regardless of sex.” Why 
not also regardless of race, color, religion, 
age, looks, or geographical location? Who 
is to decide whether or not the work of any 
two or more persons is in fact “equal”? 
A law to carry out this plank would in 
practice be merely one more abridgement 
of management’s right to manage. 

One could discourse at length about the 
things that are not in the platform. It 
pledges “an attack upon the basic causes 
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the fourth and to lose to Willkie on the 
sixth. 

Politically imexperienced, Dewey in his 
eagerness to win had made the fatal error 
of throwing in all his strength on the first 
ballot. He had lacked the patience which 
his grandfather’s third cousin, Admiral 
George Dewey, demonstrated at Manila 
Bay in 1898 by saying: “Gridley, you may 
fire when ready.” 

Seeond Try: In failing to win the 
governorship in 1938 and the Presidential 
nomination in 1940, Dewey marked out his 
comeback trail. On Nov. 3, 1942, at 40, 
Dewey was elected governor by a whopping 
plurality of 653,870 votes over State At- 
torney General John J. Bennett. The post- 
master-publisher’s son from Owosso, Mich., 
thus became the first non-Easterner in 
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of inflation,” but does not clearly point; 
out that the basic cause is the increase in} 
the volume of money and bank credit. It} 
says nothing whatever about the govern- 
ment’s cheap-money policy or about legal } 
reserve ratios. It pledges “a sound cur-} 
rency,” but is silent about what consti-{ 
tutes soundness. It does not mention a} 
return to a real gold standard. It is silent} 
about the coercions and distortions of ex- 
change control. 

It says nothing about the —e 
price fixing, planning, and Socialism that | 
create the world shortages which the} 
American taxpayer is called upon to} 
make up. It dees not even say clearly | 
that it is against a return to price} 
fixing here, or that it believes in free mar-$ 
kets and free enterprise. 


a 


ut there are worse things than silence} 
B or ambiguity. Platforms are seldom } 
anything but an embarrassment anyway, ! 
particularly when they get specific. They 
force the candidate into either an insin-: 
cere lip service to every plank or an open } 
repudiation. 
It is hard to say which is worse—| 
to make the right pledge and break} 
it, or to make the wrong pledge and | 
keep it—to violate outright, say, the) 
1932 Democratic platform pledges of “a} 
saving of not less than 25 per cent in the} 
cost of Federal government” and “a Fed- 
eral budget annually balanced,” or, as} 
with the Labor Party in England today, } 
to drive grimly ahead with more nation-} 
alization, in spite of demonstrated dam-} 
age to the country, in the name of a} 
party promise. 
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history to win New York’s 
governorship and the first Re- 
publican to win it in twenty 
years. 

To bounce back from his 
Philadelphia debacle in 1940 
to his Chicago victory in 1944 
Dewey now hardly had to try. 
For the Republicans to have 
a chance to win over Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, they had to have 
a man who could carry all- 
vital New York. With studied 
precision, he maintained that 
he wasn’t even a candidate. 
His coldly calculated strategy: 
He must be drafted for the 
Presidency. On the first ballot, 
by 1,056 votes to one for Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, he won 
the GOP nomination when his 
only real rival, Gov. John W. 
Bricker of Ohio, withdrew be- 
fore the balloting began. 

Third Try: After three 
failures and three remark- 
able comebacks, Dewey could 
scarcely be blamed for his con- 
fidence in approaching his cam- 
paign against F.D.R. Some 
30 years earlier when he was 
trying to make the school foot- 
ball team in Owosso a teacher had said: 
“He was so small he was always getting 
hurt, but he always was in there trying.” 
Now he was trying to swap horses with 
F.D.R. in the middle of war. He was also 
seeking, at 42, to become the youngest man 
ever elected President. 

Once more Dewey failed. But once more 
his failure set the stage for a comeback: 
> By polling 22,006,278 popular votes, he 
lost ‘by a smaller plurality—3,596,227 
votes—than any defeated candidate since 
Charles Evans Hughes in 1916. 
> By carrying twelve states, he did as 
well as any loser since Hughes. 
> By winning 99 electoral votes, he did 
better than any second best since John W. 
Davis in 1924. 

Despite the GOP tradition of never giv- 
ing a loser a second chance, Dewey 
assumed the role of “inevitable candidate” 
for 1948. To promote his comeback, he 
ran for reelection as governor in 1946, 
swamping Sen. James M. Mead, Demo- 
cratic-Labor-Liberal candidate, by 687,151 
votes—a record for a non-Presidential year. 

Dewey’s initial strategy, as in 1944, was 
not to seek the Presidential nomination, 
but to make it seek him. His theory was 
that the GOP would have to choose the 
man most likely to carry New York’s 47 
electoral votes. But this strategy nearly 
backfired. Keeping mum on national issues 
and avoiding any admission of his candi- 
dacy, he lost ground steadily. Finally, on 
Jan. 16 this year, he announced his avail- 
ability. But while sticking to his work in 
Albany, he kept slipping. In April he lost 
the Wisconsin primary to Stassen and 
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Mrs. Dewey and family: It’s work for all of them 


MacArthur and ran second to Stassen in 
Nebraska’s seven-man free-for-all. 

Once more Dewey came back. For three 
weeks in May he showed Oregon a new 
hail-fellow Dewey rather than a political 
machine, as he sought to prove his vaunted 
vote-getting powers. He barely succeeded. 
He won Oregon’s primary from Stassen by 
9,000 votes out of more than 200,000. 

At 46 Dewey last week became the first 
defeated GOP nominee ever to get another 
chance. When he did so on June 24, his 
69-year-old widowed mother, listening to 
the radio at home in Owosso, summed up 
his career: “My son has always given his 
whole strength and determination to every- 
thing he has undertaken. I for one am con- 
fident he’ll make a good President.” 


‘Just a Wife’ 


Word of her husband’s nomination came 
as Frances Eileen Hutt Dewey sat in the 
gray-carpeted, furniture-crowded room 806 
at the Bellevue-Stratford watching the 
convention on a television set. When the 
stop-Dewey movement collapsed dramati- 
cally shortly after 8 p.m. on Thursday, she 
sighed deeply and said to her companions: 
“Well, I guess I’d better go put on my hat.” 

A few moments later the governor strode 
in and put his arms around her. Hand-in- 
hand they set out for the convention. 

In the packed and sweating Convention 
Hall, Frances Dewey—in a chic, black suit, 
a halo hat, and a spray of orchids—stood 
behind Tom as he received the delegates’ 
ovation. Only on the strong urging of 
Chairman Joe Martin did she step to 


her husband’s side as he was acclaimed. 

For Frances Dewey the role of the re- 
tiring wife was typical of the quiet life she 
had lived since the day in 1928 when she 
married Tom. Then she renounced a sing- 
ing career which had carried her from 
Sapulpa, Okla., to a lead in the road com- 
pany of George White’s “Scandals,” to be- 
come a lawyer’s wife. As Tom Dewey 
moved from a lucrative practice into the 
goldfish bowl of New York polities, Fran- 
ces remained in the background. She helped 
him with his speeches and acted as a per- 
sonal “reader’s digest” of books and arti- 
cles to keep him abreast of events. 
Through all Dewey’s campaigning she 
stuck to a policy of “no speechmaking and 
no politicking” and made as few personal 
appearances as possible. 

Last week was no novelty for the wife 
of the man who three times had sought 
the GOP nomination. Mrs. Dewey arrived 
in Philadelphia last Sunday with her hus- 
band. The two Dewey boys—Tom Jr., 15, 
and Johnny, 12—had been left at home 
where Tommy was taking Regents exams 
at the Albany Academy. Just after she un- 
packed she had to face 60 reporters at a 
press conference. An old hand at fencing 
with reporters, she remained as unruffled 
as she was uncommunicative on politics 
when the correspondents fired questions. 
Only once was she upset. A woman re- 
porter asked if the governor’s mustache 
tickled when she kissed him. Icily, she 
ignored the questioner and the question. 
But on other personal matters she was 
friendly and responsive: No, she would 
write NO newspaper columns; yes, her 
sons were “a little bit resentful” of the 
governor’s travels, naturally feeling left 
out of things; yes, the governor had his 
favorite dishes—Berkshire soup* and 
Mexican macaroni, among them. 

‘I’ve Been Proud’: In the turmoil of 
the six days that followed, Mrs. Dewey 
attended receptions, shook hands _ with 
delegates, and tried to “follow her bent” 
by spending as much time as possible in 
her flower-filled room watching the con- 
vention on television. This was partly be- 
cause of policy and partly because of a 
sore throat which developed soon after 
she arrived. Although a little hoarse, she 
appeared at a fashion show and in a tele- 
vision interview on Wednesday and then 
returned to the Dewey suite to wait for 
the boys. At 5:48 p.m., driven from AIl- 
bany by Cpl. Joe Michals, young Tommy 
and Johnny. bounced into the little sitting 
room. “Hiya, Big Boy,” the governor 
yelled at Tommy. After sprucing up, they 
all posed for photographers, something the 
Dewey children enjoy more than their 
father, who is particular about camera 
angles and detests candid shots. 

The boys made their first trip to the 
convention Wednesday night with old 


friends of the Deweys—Carl T. Hogan, 


*Tomatoes, corn, and seasoning blended with 
cream and whipped egg yolks. 
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New York furniture importer, and Mrs. 
Hogan. Tommy—who kad a crush on Pat 
Driscoll, the cute, curly-haired daughter of 
the New Jersey governor—asked if she 
might sit with the Deweys at Convention 
Vail. 

“No,” said Mrs. Dewey. “We can’t ask 
favors.” 

Tommy appealed to his father: “But 
Daddy, I’ve told her.” 

“There’s no reason why she can’t go,” 
said the governor indulgently. “My 
friend,” said Tom Jr., mimicking the late 
F.D.R., and offering an elaborate hand- 
shake to his father. 

“Glad to be of service,” said Tom Sr. 
with mock formality. 

Even after the ovation at Convention 
Hall which followed the nomination, there 
was little merrymaking for Mrs. Dewey. 
Returning to the Bellevue-Stratford, she 
went straight to bed. At 11 p.m. her suite 
was closed to the press. The next morning, 
after her first good rest of the week, Mrs. 
Dewey was still attempting to withdraw 
from the publicity which would henceforth 
follow her, and still refusing to be drawn 
into political statements. But the recital 
at her second press conference of her re- 
action to the great news of Thursday eve- 
ning was significant. 

“Selfishly, I think it was: ‘Oh, dear’!” 
she recalled. Then she added hastily: “Of 
course, I am very proud, but I’ve been 
proud of my husband for a long time.” 

The woman who, if Tom is elected, will 
be at 45 one of the youngest First Ladies 
and the prettiest since Dolly Madison, was 
still being “just a wife.” 


NO. 2: 


Selected With Care 


For Thomas E. Dewey, accepting the 
GOP Presidential nomination last Thurs- 
day evening was only part of a long 
night’s work. Returning from Convention 
Hall to his eighth-floor suite at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford Hotel, he tackled a ticklish 
task—the selection of a running mate. 

With his advisers Herbert Brownell Jr., 
Edwin F. Jaeckle, and J. Russel Sprague 
sprawled in armchairs beside him, Dewey 
picked up a telephone and summoned the 
other leaders of the Republican Party to 
confer with him at once. The convention 
was to convene the next day at 10:30 a.m. 
to pick its candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dency, and Dewey was determined that 
it should pick someone on’ whom the 
leaders could agree in advance. 

Shortly before midnight they started 
shouldering their way past the newspaper 
reporters and photographers who crowded 
the corridor. Grinning broadly, Senator 
Vandenberg was among the first. John 
Foster Dulles came next. Soon Dewey’s 
suite was crammed. Around his desk were 
gathered Senator Martin and National 
Committeeman G. Mason Owlett of Penn- 
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sylvania, Senator Saltonstall and Governor 
Bradford of Massachusetts, Governor Dris- 
coll and State Central Committee Chair- 
man Lloyd Marsh of New Jersey, Gover- 
nor Herberi of Ohio (representing Senators 
Bricker and Taft), Roy Roberts of The 
Kansas City Star, and National Com- 
mitteeman Lew Wentz of Oklahoma. 

Forgotten Man: Two floors below, 
Representative Halleck of Indiana, tieless 
and shoeless, with his sleeves rolled up, 
held open house for his friends. Halleck 
had worked tirelessly for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination. It was largely because 
of his efforts that Georgia delegates pledged 
to Dewey had been seated by the Creden- 
tials Committee in preference to delegates 
pledged to Taft. He had withdrawn his 
own favorite-son candidacy for the Presi- 
dency, throwing Indiana’s 29 votes behind 
the New Yorker, and had persuaded Sena- 
tor Kem of Missouri to come out for 
Dewey too. If tit-for-tat were the only 
consideration, he assuredly had first claim 
on the nomination. 

Yet he knew that his candidacy was 
hopeless. An unadulterated prewar isola- 
tionist, he recently had joined with other 
members of the House in attempting to 
slash the appropriation for the European 
Recovery Program. He was anathema to 
Vandenberg and Dulles, who sat with 
Dewey upstairs. 

As Halleck had expected, his name was 
speedily rejected. Bricker also was given 
short shrift, for his record on foreign 
affairs was no less distasteful to Vanden- 
berg than Halleck’s. More and more names 
were proposed. Dewey, the ex-district at- 
torney, sharply cross-examined those sug- 
gesting them. The hours dragged on. 
Finally, the list narrowed down to Gov. 
Earl Warren of California, who in 1944 
had declined the nomination, and former 
Gov. Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota. 

The conference recessed at 4:30 a.m. 
Dewey telephoned Warren in his suite in 
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the Hotel Warwick five blocks away, asking 
him to come over immediately. Warren 
dressed and headed for Dewey’s quarters. 

Favorite Man: Dewey asked War- 
ren whether he would accept if the Vice 
Presidential nomination were offered to 
him. Warren had said time and time again 
while he was campaigning for the Presi- 
dential nomination that he wouldn’t. He 
refused to budge from that position now. 
He told Dewey that Vice Presidents were 
mere figureheads under the Constitution, 
with almost no power or duties. 

Dewey asked whether he would accept 
if the job of Vice President were broadened 
and given Cabinet status. They discussed 
the problem until 6:30. Warren said he 
would give his answer by 11:30 a.m. and 
left. 

At 9:30 the Republican leaders gathered 
again in Dewey’s suite, and the conference 
resumed. Word was sent to Chairman 
Martin to delay opening the final session 
of the convention until 12 noon. Dewey 
was confident that Warren would change 
his mind. Driscoll still pressed for Stassen. 
Dewey called Stassen to ask what his atti- 
tude was. The Minnesotan replied that he 
would not seek to put his name up for the 
Vice Presidency, but he would accept the 
nomination “if the convention drafts me.” 

While the Republican leaders waited for 
Warren to make up his mind, Dewey sum- 
moned Halleck. When Halleck left at 11:15, 
he refused to disclose what Dewey had told 
him, but Dewey aides declared: “Figure it 
out for yourself. We’re greatly indebted to 
Halleck, you know.” 

At 11:30 Warren telephoned: Yes, he 
would accept. At 11:35 Sprague opened the 
door to Dewey’s suite and informed the 
waiting reporters: The Republican candi- 
date for the Vice Presidency would be 
Warren. 

The Motions: At Convention Hall 
the delegates perspired and speculated on 
whether Warren would accept. A Stassen 
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Among Warren’s assets: His wife and daughters Virginia, Nina, and Dorothy 
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boom was making headway. At 11:45 Sen. 
William F. Knowland of California was 
called off the floor to a telephone. He re- 
turned with the news. It was now just 
noon. Chairman Martin started banging his 
gavel to call the convention to order. 

Stassen advocates were still not sure 
what to do. Party leaders, many of whom 
had opposed Dewey’s nomination, gath- 
ered around Gov. Luther W. Youngdahl of 
Minnesota, telling him that a fight on 
Warren would be disastrous for party 
harmony. Alabama yielded to Oregon, 
which placed Warren in nomination. 
Hearing that Arizona planned a move 
which would allow Stassen to be nomi- 
nated, the party leaders dashed into 
the midst of the delegation. They were 
led by Halleck, who roared at the Ari- 
zonans: “You're sticking your necks into 
a buzz saw.” Three of New Jersey’s 35 
delegates at first balked at voting for 
Warren, creating a minor flurry. Other- 
wise there was no hitch. At 12:32 Chair- 
man Martin, hearing no name offered 
nut Warren’s proclaimed him nominated 
‘y acclamation. 

So quickly had Martin gaveled the 
1omination through that newspaper and 
newsreel cameramen protested they had 
missed it. Obligingly, Martin officially 
conferred the nomination on Warren all 
over again. 

Forty minutes later, the Californian 
arrived at the hall. “I accept,” Warren 
told delegates with a smile, “before you 
change your minds.” 


Man of the West 


Whether Earl Warren was the free 
choice of the Republican leaders, or 
whether Thomas E. Dewey forced him on 
the party, as some Stassenites maintained, 
no one questioned that he would im- 
measurably strengthen the Republican 
ticket. The most spectacular vote getter 
in the history of California, with its 25 
electoral votes, Warren had also made 
himself immensely popular in such nearby 
states as Oregon, Washington, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana 
by his fight for Federal reclamation 
projects. + 

In 23 years of running for public office, 
the 57-year-old California governor never 
had been defeated. In 1942, when there 
were approximately 1,000,000 more regis- 
tered Democrats than Republicans in 
California, he was elected governor over 
the supposedly invincible left-wing Demo- 
crat Culbert L. Olson. In 1946, in keeping 
with an old, if baffling, California tradi- 
tion, he entered the Democratic as well as 
the Republican primary and won both. He 
was elected without opposition. 

Born in Los Angeles on March 19, 1891, 
of immigrant Norwegian-Swedish parents, 
he graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1912, and then worked his way 
through law school by two summers of 
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farm labor and freight hustling. Drafted 
into the Army in 1917, he rose to first 
lieutenant in I Company, 363rd Infantry, 
but never got overseas. 

Like Dewey, Warren started his political 


career as a prosecutor, becoming Deputy 


District Attorney of Alameda County in 
1920. Five years later he was elected Dis- 
trict Attorney. 

His first big publicity break came during 
the San Francisco waterfront labor war 


‘of 1936, when George Alberts, chief engi- 


neer of the S.S. Point Lobos, was found 
one morning bludgeoned and knifed to 
death. Warren indicted three prominent 
union officials allied with Harry Bridges 


Scott: His sponsors weren’t obscure 


on charges of hiring the killers. During 
every day of the 90-day trial Bridges put 
several thousand screaming pickets around 
the courthouse, but neither Warren nor 
the jury was intimidated. The men were 
found guilty. 

Six-foot-1, weighing 215 pounds, and 
with silvery-blond hair, Warren is an im- 
posing figure. He is soft-spoken, calm, 
amiable, ever sure of himself, and ever 
smiling. Not the least of his political as- 
sets is his family. In 1925 he married Nina 
P. Meyers of Oakland. She was a young 
widow, born in Sweden, with a young son 
James, whom Warren adopted. The War- 
rens later had five children of their own, 
three girls and two boys, all as attractive 
as their parents. Mrs. Warren gives full 
time to her family and pays no attention 
to politics. She is noted for her cooking 
and baking. 

The Pledge: Politically, Warren is 
considered a progressive. Although the CIO 
still rankles because of his prosecution of 
Bridges’s three union allies, he is popular 
with top West Coast AFL leaders and still 


holds a card in the Musicians Union, 
having once played the clarinet in a 
Bakersfield, Calif., band. His prewar iso- 
lationism quickly melted away after Pearl 
Harbor. He now favors international ac- 
tion for peace, Universal Military Train- 
ing, and the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. As governor, he was responsible for 


much social legislation in California, in- 


cluding benefits for the aged, the blind, 
children, and the unemployed. He twice 
sponsored—though unsuccessfully—enact- 
ment of a state-operated health-insurance 
plan. 

It ‘was in administration that he stood 
out. He reduced taxes, yet was able to 
make $75,000,000 yearly available for 
highway improvements and $20,000,000 
available for poor school districts. He 
overhauled California’s penal system and 
raised teachers’ pay. State Republican 
leaders often were irritated by his penchant 
for disregarding their recommendations 
and naming Democrats to posts when he 
considered them best qualified. 

What kind of Vice President would he 
make? Warren’s answer in accepting the 
Vice Presidential nomination was: “I will 
work with [Dewey] to make this govern- 
ment of ours responsible to the people at 


all times. I will work with him to make it a 


humane government, a fair government, 
and an efficient government, and above all 
a government of integrity from top to 
bottom.” 


PARTY: 


Who’s Hugh 


Nobody was more flabbergasted than 
Rep. Hugh D. Scott Jr. of Pennsylvania. 
Sen. Edward Martin’s timely withdrawal 
from the GOP race, switching 41 crucial 
Pennsylvania votes to Thomas E. Dewey, 
rated his state a big political plum. The 
result: For the comparatively little-known 
Scott, the chairmanship of the Republican 
National Committee. © 

Scott was politically obscure, but some 
of his sponsors weren’t. They included, 
besides Martin, Joseph R. Grundy, 85- 
year-old ex-senator, G. Mason Owlett, 
national committeeman and president of 
the Pennsylvania Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Worthington Scranton, 
national committeewoman. They came up 
with Scott’s name. Dewey OK’d him. 

That the National Committee’s mem- 
bers, by and large, had never met Scott 
made little difference. On Saturday, June 
26, they elected him unanimously to suc- 
ceed ex-Rep. Carroll Reece, who originally 
had been sponsored by Sen. Robert A. 
Taft’s followers and now hoped for an 
executive post under Scott. 

But Scott’s selection was more than 
part-payment on a political debt. With twe 
governors comprising the GOP ticket, it 
gave recognition to Congress, whose rec- 
ord Dewey and Earl Warren would have 
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If hot weather puts a crimp in your 
business, put your worries on ice now 
by installing Worthington air con- 
ditioning. 

You'll get the extra business— 
extra working efficiency —that come 
from summertime comfort . . . and 
you'll be happy that your Worthing- 
ton equipment costs less, needs less 
attention, lasts longer. Why? 


Balance is the answer, just as in 
ice ——— Balanced system—all 
interrela machinery made (not 
just assembled) by one manufactur- 
er.* Balanced units—for smoother, 
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quieter operation. And—a balance 
between Worthington’s 50-year en- 
gineering experience and the local 
“know-how” of your nearby Worth- 
ington distributor. 


Ask him to explain further why 
balance in the air means more worth 
in Worthington. He’s listed in Classi- 
fied Telephone Book. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Division, Harrison, 

*Worthington makes more of the vital innards— 
compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, pumps— 


than any other one manufacturer. 
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to support. The choice ignored suggestions 
that the East-West ticket should be bal- 
anced geographically with a Midwesterner 
as chairman. It entrusted party organiza- 
tion to an Eastern internationalist (pro- 
ERP, | pro-Greek-Turkish-aid, and _pro- 
draft) whose. views were closer to Dewey’s 
and Warren’s than were those of most Mid- 
western congressmen. 

The Regular: Now 47, “Hughie” Scott 
was born a Democrat in Fredericksburg, 
Va., and educated at Randolph-Macon 
College and the University of Virginia law 
school. He adopted Republicanism upon 
moving to Pennsylvania in 1922. After 
serving fifteen years as an assistant dis- 
trict attorney in Philadelphia and writ- 
ing the authoritative “Scott on Bailments,” 
he was elected to Congress in 1940 from 
the Sixth District, which includes his home 
in the old-fashioned, aristocratic Chestnut 
Hill section. 

On Capitol Hill itself the soft-spoken, 
easygoing Scott made more friends than 
headlines. His name was attached to no 
important bills. His floor speeches won 
little attention. 

But his extracurricular activities were 
spectacular. In his first term, he took a 
Congressional leave and, as a lieutenant 
commander in the Naval Reserve, played 
a part in the Iceland occupation, and 
served in the foreign-language section of 
Naval Intelligence. Reelected in 1942, 
he later signed up incognito as a common 
seaman aboard a tanker taking high- 
octane gas to Britain through submarine- 
and mine-infested waters, and also landed 
in Normandy. Nosed out for reelection in 
1944, he served as an intelligence officer 
with the Third Amphibious Force in the 
~ Pacific and drove the first naval jeep into 
Tokyo. Japanese officers tried to surrender 
an airfield to him. “Wait until some brass 
comes along,” he replied. Later he said: 
“After all, what would I have done with 
an airfield?” 

Discharged as a commander, Scott was 
reelected to Congress in 1946. There his 
record on domestic policies was that of a 
party regular. He followed the GOP lead- 
ership in voting to override all tax vetoes, 
to pass the Taft-Hartley Act and the 
Mundt-Nixon anti-Communist bill, to 
loosen rent control, to cut reclamation 
funds, and to weaken the reciprocal-trade 
program. He was made the Pennsylvania 
member of the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee. 

As Scott took over the GOP, he hailed 
the Dewey-Warren slate as “a_ perfect 
dreamboat of a ticket.” His first act: 
Ignoring precedent which requires that 
the national chairman also manage the 
Presidential campaign, Scott gave the new 
job of campaign manager to Herbert 
Brownell Jr., the 44-year-old Wall Street 
lawyer who, as national chairman, had also 
directed Dewey’s 1944 campaign. Scott 
himself would confine his efforts to the 
tremendous task of perfecting organization. 
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MAINE: 


Career Woman 


When Mrs. Smith went to Washington 
in 1936, she was more than the wife of 
freshman Rep. Clyde H. Smith of Maine. 
After she graduated from high school, 
Margaret Chase Smith had been a career 
woman, rising from 5-and-10-cent-store 
clerk in Skowhegan to executive jobs with 
a newspaper, a waste processing firm, and 
a woolen company. Nor was she new to 
politics; she had served on the Maine 
Republican State Committee. But as a 
congressman’s wife, Mrs. Smith made no 
attempt to push herself into prominence. 
Instead she worked diligently as Clyde 





s Acme 
Mrs. Smith: Maine chooses a maverick 


Smith’s secretary, handled his mail, and 
researched pending legislation. 

When Smith died of coronary throm- 
bosis in 1940 his widow, a trim, prema- 
turely gray, blue-eyed woman, stepped into 
his Congressional post. But the career 
woman in Mrs. Smith looked forward to 
more than a quiet tenure in the House. 
She had ideas, and plenty of them. In her 
first four terms she showed the Republi- 
can leadership that she was resolutely, 
perhaps too resolutely, independent. Her 
record, one vote in three against the ma- 
jority of Republicans, backed up her ideas. 
She favored extended social security and 
opposed reduction of the Truman budget in 
1947, for example. But although Margaret 
Smith was a GOP maverick, she was still 
no leftist. Though she won the Maine 
CIO’s support (in 1944 she was technical 
adviser to the International Labor Or- 
ganization Conference), she still backed 
the Taft-Hartley Act. An enemy of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, she voted for the Mundt-Nixon bill. 








During the war she served on the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, touring Pacific 
war areas in 1944. Because of her sponsor- 
ship of women-in-uniform measures she 
was called “Mother of the Waves.” 

The Landslide: Last year while serv- 
ing her fifth term, Mrs. Smith felt the time 
had come for a bigger job. The coming 
retirement of Maine’s elder statesman, 
Senate Majority Leader Wallace H. White 
Jr., gave her the chance. Last August she 
announced her candidacy for the Repub- 
lican Senatorial nomination. With two pow- 
erful opponents in a four-cornered battle— 
Gov. Horace A. Hildreth and ex-Gov. 
Sumner Sewall—the most her friends ex- 
pected was an eyelash victory. 

Barnstorming 600 Maine towns, Mrs. 
Smith appealed to the “common folk” 
against “machine politics and the profes- 
sionals,’ and decried the wealth of her 
opponents. She proclaimed as her slogan: 
“Don’t Trade a Record for a Promise.” 
And her record—in favor of ERP, UMT, 
the draft, Federal aid to education, and the 
revival of the Passamaquoddy tidal-power 
project—appealed to the voters. Hildreth’s 
argument that he was the first Maine gov- 
ernor in 35 years to adhere to a stringent 
pay-as-you-go financial policy might ap- 
peal to frugal Maine citizens. But it could 
not compete with Mrs. Smith’s political 
sex appeal. 

Last week Mrs. Smith not only won, but 
won by a landslide. She polled 4,000 votes 
more than the three other candidates com- 
bined and rolled up a plurality of 32,000 
votes over Hildreth. Unless tradition went 
awry next September, the GOP nomination 
meant certain election, making Mrs. Smith 
at 49 the first Republican woman to sit in 
the Senate. It would also make her the first 
woman to enter the Senate on her own right 
rather than by succeeding her deceased 
husband. 

Hearing the results at home in Skowhe- 
gan, Mrs. Smith said: “It is a victory of a 
cause rather than of a candidate or per- 
sonality.” Then, flying to Philadelphia, 
she told the GOP convention: “The women 
hold the majority voting power in this 
country ...I am confident that this Re- 
publican convention will again demonstrate 
. .. that it is the grass-roots party.” 


PRESIDENT: 


Still Undismayed 


When the round, set face of Thomas E. 
Dewey looked out of the White House 
television screen last Thursday night, 
Harry S. Truman was on hand to see it, 
surrounded by peering aides. But unlike 
millions of other Americans who watched 
the first widely televised national conven- 
tion from their homes or the corner bar, 
the President’s attention was far from 
casual. Every ‘speech and document that 
came out of Convention Hall, every pro- 
nouncement from caucus rooms in the 
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Your camera becomes a 
‘color camera’ when you load it 


with a Kodak color film 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


Snapshots or movies in full color 
are about as easy to take as black- 
and-white—the “magic” is in the 
film. What film for your type of 
camera ?—the answer is on this page. 
Your Kodak dealer will answer 
other questions, give you helpful 
leaflets... Although Kodak is 
making more and more color film, 
the supply is not yet equal to the 
growing demand... Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


It’s Kodak for Color 


MOST ROLL FILM CAMERAS—including 
the Brownie—use Kodacolor Film. Just turn 
your exposed film over to your Kodak 
dealer for finishing. You’ll receive your 
color negatives, and as many full-color 
prints as you order. 


MINIATURE CAMERAS, 
using Kodachrome Film, 
give you a double reward: 
Kodachrome slides for pro- 
jection on your screen... 
and Kodachrome Prints to 
show like any snapshots. 
Your slides are made with- 
out extra charge. You order 
your prints through your 
Kodak dealer. 

















HOME MOVIE CAMERAS use 
Kodachrome Film... and from 
the moment movie makers saw 
their first full-color movies, 
there was no question in their 
minds about the future of color 
photography. This was it! 
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Philadelphia hotels, had been painstakingly 
scrutinized by the President. 

But if the Presidential coterie expected 
any counsels of despair after the Dewey- 
Warren ticket had been named, it got just 
the opposite from Mr. Truman. He seemed 
as fixed in his optimism as when he re- 
turned from the recent cross-country 
junket. Despite his earlier prediction, 
leaked by a White House source, that 
Dewey would be the hardest Republican 
candidate for him to lick in November, 
Mr. Truman was still able on Friday to tell 
callers—Rep. Laurie C. Battle of Alabama 
and Sen. James E. Murray of Montana— 
that he was “definitely encouraged by the 
whole political situation.” 

*Alibi—Lullaby’: The choice of War- 
ren for the second place on the Republican 
slate he deemed exceedingly shrewd. But 
though the “governors’ duet” might stand 
on a liberal platform, the President was 
still sold on the appeal of his “worst Con- 
gress” theme. The platform itself he wryly 
described to his aides as an “alibi” for the 
record of the 80th Congress and a “lullaby” 
for the future misdeeds of the 8lst. Its 
endorsement by the “warmed-over” 1944 
candidate was an attempt to evade the 
charge that he was the selection of the 
special-interest groups of the country. 

‘Though the President may have been 
putting a good face on a bad situation, 
he was willing to gloat over the South’s 
probable reaction to the Commission 
Against Discrimination which the Dewey 
administration had set up in New York 
State. The fact that Dewey had acted 
where the President had merely spoken 
might bolster Mr. Truman’s flirtation with 
rebelling Southerners. But if he counted 
on this alone to allay Southern hostility, 
he probably would have to count again. 
The rebels could forgive Tom Dewey for 
“acting like a Republican,” but not 
Harry Truman. 


DRAFT: 


Haven in the Guard 


The escape hatch was open. It was un- 
lashed in the draft bill passed by the ad- 
journing 80th Congress on June 19. When 
men aged 19 through 25 learned that they 
would be exempt if they belonged to the 
National Guard before the bill became law, 
they tumbled through the hatch by the 
tens of thousands, racing to join up before 
President Truman signed it. 

For five days last week the hatch was 
left unbattened while the bill was’ en- 
grossed, sent to Philadelphia for the signa- 
tures of Senate President Arthur H. Van- 
denberg and House Speaker Joseph W. 
Martin Jr. and forwarded to the White 


House. Within that short time the National . 


Guard was flooded with volunteers. Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Illinois, New York, Texas, 
and other states soon oversubscribed their 
quotas. 
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Mustn’t: Miss Bedway, Miss Mamula, 


So great was the rush that Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth F. Cramer, chief of the National 
Guard Bureau, predicted that the guard, 
hitherto only 250,000 men strong, would 
quickly reach the 341,000 figure budgeted 
for the fiscal year starting July 1. More- 
over, he said that it could now be “very 
choosy” and take “only the cream of the 
crop.” Guard spokesmen, insisting it was 


“no draft-dodger’s haven,” said the new — 


recruits simply chose to volunteer to drill 
once a week for three years and spend two 
weeks in summer camp in preference to 
spending 21 months full time in the Army 
at $75 up a month. Its pitch in big recruit- 
ing ads: “Be a Volunteer! Join Now! If 
you act quickly, there may still be a place 
for you ... But you must act now, because 
the National Guard has room only for the 
best.” 

The recruiting was so fast that President 
Truman didn’t have to delay signing the 
draft bill to allow the guard to fill its 
ranks. Himself an old guardsman com- 
manding Battery D, 129th Field Artillery, 
35th Division, he put his signature on the 
engrossed copy at 5:40 p.m. June 24, short- 
ly after it reached him from Philadelphia. 
Thereby the President battened down the 
escape hatch effective midnight that night, 
while Army Secretary Kenneth C. Royall 
ordered all states to stop recruiting if they 
had topped their quotas. The flood of 
guard recruits became a trickle again. 


PEOPLE: 


Beauty and the Ban 


Every girl who likes being whistled at by 
drugstore cowboys also dreams of winning 
a beauty contest. Gertrude Bedway was 
lucky enough to have a family which con- 
curred in this ambition. When a local con- 
test was announced to choose a “Miss 
Wheeling” for the West Virginia beauty 
pageant, the winner of which would vie 








Miss Ford (first, second, and fifth) 


for the “Miss America” title at Atlantic 
City, the Bedways submitted the name of 
their 23-year-old brunette daughter. 

Last week, before Gertrude could climb 
into her contest togs, Bishop John Swint of 
the Catholic diocese of Wheeling inter- 
vened. He sent a priest to tell her that he 
would excommunicate any Catholic girl 
who took part in such “totally pagan” and 
“absolutely immoral” exhibitions. For Ger- 
trude, who had just graduated from the 
New England Conservatory of Music, this 
threat meant an end to all aspirations for 
runway fame. She promptly withdrew her 
name from the contest, announcing that 
she would take her 5-foot 4-inch height, 
34-inch bust, 25-inch waist, and 35-inch 
hips to the Tanglewood music festival in- 
stead, where she intends to solo with the 
Boston Symphony. 

“I’m not terribly disappointed,” she said. 

“I never was really interested in feeding 
my vanity ... You know they judge a girl 
on charm, poise, and refinement, as well 
as cheesecake.” But Bishop Swint held to 
the sterner view: “If they were to elim- 
inate nakedness from [beauty contests], the 
whole thing would fall apart. How any girl 
can submit herself to that ordeal is beyond 
me.” 
Though a second girl, Helen Mamula, 
withdrew when faced with the Bishop’s 
threat, Evan M. Rogerson and Dale Stultz, 
sponsors of the West Virginia contest, went 
ahead with their plans, saying: “We will 
proceed, if necessary, without any Catho- 
lic girls . .. There never has been anything 
of an offensive nature in these contests.” 
They had some unexpected support from 
another contestant, pretty Mary Ruth 
Ford, a 19-year-old Catholic, who stuck to 
her guns. As pageant officials cabled to 
Pope Pius for a reversal of Bishop Swint’s 
ruling, Mary’s father, Harold Ford, a 
prominent West Virginia grocer, said: 
“She’s in to stay . . . It’s just a difference 
of opinion.” 
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Tito—the Break in the Bloc 


The dread accusation “Trotskyite!” has 
cracked like death itself over the heads of 
countless candidates for Communist purge 
ever since Leon Trotsky twenty years ago 
lost the battle for the Kremlin to his one- 
time friend, Joseph Stalin. This week the 
word for oblivion cracked again over an- 
other loser—Josip Broz, better known as 
Marshal Tito, the tough, handsome, but 
too-ambitious dictator of Yugoslavia. 

The knout was wielded by the third 
meeting of the Cominform. Top Com- 
munists from eight nations (once there 
were nine) gathered somewhere in Ru- 
mania to ratify a decision that had un- 
doubtedly been handed down by Stalin 
himself. Tito and his party were read out 
of the “family of brotherly Communist 
parties,” out of the “united Communist 
front,” and out of the Cominform. 

Bad Brother: The Cominform com- 
muniqué, first published by a Prague 
Communist paper on Monday, June 28, 
threw. the whole lexicon of Red abuse at 
the fallen colleague. Besides Trotskyism he 
was guilty of “ambition, grandeeism, and 
eunning calculation.” His government had 
rejected the “brotherly critiques” of Rus- 
sia. He had made a “series of retreats be- 
fore the imperialist states” on the assump- 
tion that “the capitalist states represent 
less danger for the independence of Yugo- 
slavia than the Soviets.” 

Equally guilty were: Vice Premier Ed- 
vard Kardelj; Milovan Dijilas, the Cabinet 
Minister believed to be chief of the party’s 
propaganda section, and the Minister of 
the Interior, Lt. Gen. Alexander Rankovic. 
The Cominform called on the “healthy 
core” of the party to “bring leaders to see 
the error of their ways.” 





Significance-- 

Tito’s fall from grace was hailed by 
some as the first major break in the Soviet 
bloc and as a great Western victory in the 
cold war. This view is probably opti- 
mistic, for it is doubtful that the Kremlin 
would permit Tito to be lashed in public 
unless it were sure it could dispose of him 
and _ still keep Yugoslavia in line. 

However, there have been many recent 
signs that all is not well behind the Iron 
Curtain. As long ago as last January 
(Newsweek, Jan. 19) Tito was showing 
marked wistfulness about the ERP aid 
from which Soviet policy cut him off. The 
temptation was great to try for a private 
deal with the West, especially for ma- 
chinery to salvage his reconstruction plan. 
Moreover, a radical faction of the Yugo- 
slav cabinet has demanded more drastic 
farm collectivization and more vigorous aid 
to the Greek rebels. Tito purged the radi- 
cals—three of whom were to be tried this 
week—and backed the moderate wing. All 
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Tito feels the knout 


this might well add up to 

The ambitious Tito undoubtedly _re- 
sents Soviet domination, preferring either 
unbridled sovereignty or leadership of a 
Balkan federation—which Russia must 
view as a potential challenge to its con- 
trol of Eastern Europe. 


BERLIN: 


Siege Without Shots 


Time after time, Gen. Lucius D. Clay, 
American Military Governor in Germany, 
has repeated that the Western Powers 
would not abandon Berlin to the Russians. 
Last week he said it again—but with an 
important qualification: “They can’t drive 
us out by any action short of war as far as 
we are concerned.” 

Implicit in Clay’s reservation was the 
realization that the capital’s 3,000,000 
German residents had to be considered. 
“Unfortunately,” he said, “the pressure 
makes Germans suffer, too.” In fact, the 
Russians were about to make them suffer 
so severely that the Westerners might have 
to get out to save them from starvation. 

Land Blockade: The Berlin crisis had 
reached this pass as a result of two orders 
issued by the Soviet Military Administra- 
tion to back up its assertion of sovereignty 
over all of Berlin, in opposition to Western 
plans for currency reform (NEWSWEEK, 


June 28) The first-announced at] a.m. 


“Trotskyism.” 


on June 24, climaxed a_three-mon 

ession of le. tions by finally poe 
completel halting al road, rail, and barge 
traffic between Berlin and Bizonia, the 
western sectors’ -ehiefsource of food, coal, 
and raw materials. It also cut off electricity 
from the Soviet-sector power plant which 
has furnished 40 to 50 per cent of the 
Western sectors’ total. The _second_order 
came_on June 25. It applied a similar 
blockade from_the even cut- 
ting o ipments of milk v which had 
hitherto come “zone. to 










' the Weste rn sectors. 


The Americans this week rounded up 


planes from as far off as Alaska to aug- 
ment the flights that were already con- 
stantly roaring into Berlin. They could 
carry concentrated food to supplement 
Berliners’ diets, but only a fraction of the 
thousands of tons of bulk cargo Berlin 
consumes each day._Americans calculated 
that -+ithin—ebout_a_month stockpiles of 
bulk foeds—would—be exhausted and the 

gpulation of the Western sections actually 

egin to 

“Fear fed upon fear, as the Russians 
cracked down,” cabled the chief of News- 
WEEK’s Berlin Bureau, John E. Thompson. 
“The theme was set by a vicious editorial 
in Tagliche Rundschau, the Soviet Army 
newspaper, which was headlined: wHEN 
THE HEAD IS OFF YOU DON’T CRY ABOUT THE 
HAIR. Beneath their outward calm many 
Berliners are realy frightened and want 
to leave immediately, believing the West- 
ern Powers are either unable or unwilling 
to stay. But many, like speakers at a 
political rally of 70,000 at the Herthaplatz 
June 24, courageously defy the Russians: 
“Berlin remains free; it will never be Com- 
munist . . . Berlin has become an example 
for the entire freedom-loving world. What 
Berlin and German democracy need are 
proofs from the world, proofs of their 
confidence by action.’ ” 

Declined Intention: 
with its eyes and its mind focused on the 
televised scene at Philadelphia, left every- 
thing to Clay. London took a more ur- 
gent view. Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin, 
cruising the Channel on a friend’s yacht, 
was rushed ashore by motor torpedo boat 
for an emergency Cabinet session on the 
night of June 24. Other ministers, includ- 
ing Prime Minister Attlee and Herbert 
Morrison, arrived at 10 Downing Street 
in dinner jackets from the film premieré 
of “Oliver Twist.” 

The Cabinet meeting was followed by 
two others the next day and by urgent con- 
ferences with the American Ambassador, 
Lewis Douglas, and the French Ambassa- 
dor, René Massigli. June 25 in the House 
of Commons Bevin declined to reply when 
asked for an assurance that “it remains our 
intention to stay permanently in Berlin.” 

Nevertheless the next day the Foreign 
Office formally declared: “The statement 
that we intend to stay in Berlin holds 
good.” On this question even Winston 
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However and wherever you spend your vacation, 
steel helps you to get the most out of it. 
Steel in fishing tackle, golf clubs and bicycles; 
in trailers, camping gear and picnic stoves; 
in motorboat engines and the rigging of sailboats; 
Besides, steel helps to speed vacation journeys, 
leaving more of the precious days and hours 
for you to swim, golf, sight-see, or just loaf. 
If you drive, you’ll travel in an automobile 
built chiefly of steel, over concrete highways 
built with steel reinforcing and steel guard rails. 
Likewise, if you go by train, bus, ship, or plane, 
taking you there and bringing you safely home, 


renewed and refreshed, is largely a job for steel. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 


gETHLEHEN 
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Churchill offered his support to the Labor 
government. Addressing a Conservative 
rally at Luton on June 26, he saw in Berlin 
issues “as grave as those. we now know 
were at stake at Munich ten years ago.” 

Churchill urged Britain to “make it 
plain to the aggressor while time remains 
that we shall rally the free men of the 
world and defend ourselves and our 
cause by every means should he strike 
a felon’s blow.” 


Significance . 

Washington simply dodged the Berlin 
issue during the Republican convention. 
It would probably like to continue to leave 
all decision up to General Clay. But the 
general’s remark about Russian measures 
“short of war” perhaps inadvertently re- 
veals that the military government feels 
it must hold itself to “short-of-war” de- 
cisions. Therefore, there was forwarded to 
Washington last week the one proposal that 
may stop the Russians—that the United 
States make a direct protest to Moscow, 
backing it up either with the threat to push 
an armed convoy over the Autobahn with 
food for Berlin, or with the threat of pres- 
sure elsewhere up to and including a diplo- 
matic and economic break in relations. 


Pull Over, Mae 


The big car was hitting close to 65 
miles an hour when the American con- 
stabulary patrol sighted it on the Pots- 
damer Chaussée in the United States sec- 
tion cé4 Berlin. A patrol jeep and = an 
armored car set out after the speeding 
automobile. After a 2-mile chase the jeep 
forced it to halt, and a stern-faced con- 
stabulary sergeant jumped out and walked 
over to the driver. He was a Russian sol- 
dier, obviously scared and shocked out 
of his wits. He could only point to a 
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This Elbe ferry was the West’s link with Berlin before the final shutdown 


hook-nosed man on the rear seat and cry: 
“Marshal! Marshal! MarsHat!” 

The armored car and another American 
jeep drew up and a dozen soldiers sur- 
rounded the car. Finally a Russian- 
speaking American officer arrived and dis- 
covered that the marshal was none other 
than Vasily Sokolovsky, the Russian 
commander in Germany. Hurried _ tele- 
phone calls to American headquarters 
procured Sokolovsky’s quick release and 
later a personal note of apology from 
Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the American com- 
mander. 


WARSAW: 


Window Dressing 


Warsaw awoke on June 23 to find itself 
in the grip of tough young Polish militia- 
men in shabby brown Red Army-type 
uniforms. All morning trucks deposited 
them and their Russian tommy guns at 
15-yard intervals along the 10-mile route 
from Okecie airport to Lazienki Palace, 
the Italian-style structure built in’ the 
eighteenth century for King Stanislas 
Poniatowski. More tommy-gunners lined 
the 7 miles from Lazienki to Wilanéw (a 
Polonized version of Villa Nuova), an- 
other Italian-designed palace built in the 
seventeenth century for King Jan Sobieski. 

Strange Flags: The Foreign Ministry 
told surprised Western diplomats that the 
sudden military display was merely prac- 
tice for the militiamen. But the strange 
flags unfurled over Okecie and Wilanéw 
soon helped identify Warsaw’s  unan- 
nounced visitors, the foreign ministers of 
the Soviet bloc: Molotoff of Moscow, 
Hoxha of Tirana, Kolaroff of Sofia, Clem- 
entis of Prague, Simich of Belgrade, Pauker 
of Bucharest, and Molnar of Budapest. 

Molotoff led the parade of arrivals, sup- 


posedly making his first visit to Warsaw 
since stopping off on the way home from 
his 1940 conference with the Nazis in Ber- 
lin. Greeted by Premier Josef Cyrankiewicz 
and Foreign Minister Zygmunt Modzelew- 
ski, he :eciewed the honor guard to the 
accompaniment of Soviet and Polish an- 
thems and sped to his guest rooms at 
Lazienki—where among the _ historical 
paintings are many depicting Poland’s in- 
cessant wars with Russia. His colleagues 
followed in a succession of guarded con- 
voys of Russian Zis limousines and Chev- 
rolets, Polish officialdom’s favorite car. 
At Wilanéw that afternoon the eight 
foreign ministers held the first of three 
meetings called to devise a reply to the 
Western Powers’ plans for German cur- 


rency reform and establishment of a new — 


state in Western Germany. Everything 
went off with Communist dispatch; the 
sessions lasted about two hours each and 
there were no disagreements. 

The communiqué on the conference be- 
gan with a 1,000-word denunciation of the 
Western Powers for their “political and 
economic splitting and dismemberment of 
Germany.” Then it outlined the Eastern 
bloc’s proposals for a German settlement: 
(1) completion of German demilitariza- 
tion; (2) four-power (British, French, 
American, and Russian) control of Ruhr 
heavy industry; (3) four-power sponsor- 
ship of a provisional government for all of 
Germany; (4) conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Germany and withdrawal of all oc- 
cupation troops within a year thereafter; 
and (5) fulfillment by Germany of repara- 
tions obligations. 

The Easterners said nothing, at least not 
publicly, about establishment of a Soviet- 
sponsored German government in the Rus- 
sian zone. The roots of a Red-run “all- 
German” government were already firmly 
planted in the German People’s Council 
functioning in the Russian sector of Berlin, 
and rumors surrounding the opening of the 
quickie conference had been nearly unan- 
imous in suggesting that formal procla- 
mation of the new regime was its chief aim. 
Some reports said the delegates did urge 
proceeding with the plans for East Ger- 
many—but Molotoff himself quashed them. 
Significance 

The militant setting, dramatic sudden- 
ness, and quick unanimity of the Warsaw 
conference confirmed it for what it was— 
window dressing for decisions already taken 
in Moscow. Top-level Communist policy 
does not originate at such open confer- 
ences, or even at such secret ones as the 
gathering of Cominform leaders in Ru- 
mania, just before the Warsaw gathering. 
The Warsaw communiqué therefore re- 
flects Soviet aims: 
> To persuade world opinion that Russia is 
always ready to negotiate and that the 
Western Powers are the ones who hold 
back. This would be a new phase of the 
Soviet “peace offensive” which goes back 
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to the exchanges between Molotoff and 
Ambassador Walter Bedell Smith and 
between Stalin and Wallace. 

>To make the customary propaganda 
point in Germany that Russia alone cham- 
pions German recovery, freedom, and 
unity. 

> To reassure the Eastern satellites that 
they will not be endangered again by Ger- 
many. The Poles, in particular, have been 
extremely nervous over reports that Mos- 
cow might curry German favor by return- 
ing some of the eastern territories annexed 
to Poland. 

> To reassert its claim to a share of the 
Ruhr, the real source of power in Central 
Europe. 

> To clear the way for subsequent estab- 
lishment of its Communist-dominated state 
in Eastern Germany by proposing alter- 
natives which the Western Powers are cer- 
tain to reject. 


ERP: 


Loosening the Strings 


One day last week a portentous cable 
arrived at the sprawling, red-brick British 
Embassy in Washington. It was from 
Prime Minister Attlee and it instructed 
the new British Ambassador, Sir Oliver 
Franks, to inform the State Department 
that the British Cabinet would neither 
accept the terms of the American treaty 
on the European Recovery Program nor 
submit it to the House of Commons, The 
whole structure of ERP, painfully wrought 
by months of negotiation and legislation, 
was threatened with collapse. 

This fateful and secret message underlay 
widespread reports that the British were 
not “completely satisfied” and that there 
were minor disagreements between London 
and Washington on ERP terms. The fact 
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was that from the time the ERP treaty 
negotiations began, the entire project had 
constantly been in danger. The original 
United States terms looked so onerous that 
British officials reviewed estimates of the 
situation they faced if they turned down 
Marshall aid altogether. 

As a result of this attitude, the clause 
to which the British objected most— 
clause 10 giving the United States some 
control over conditions of currency devalu- 
ation—was rewritten. But it was after this 
softening of terms that Attlee sent his 
message to Franks. The Cabinet felt that 
other clauses still would make it impossible 
to get the measure through Parliament in 
face of stiffening public opinion against 
accepting aid with so many strings at- 
tached, plus strong Tory opposition to this 
course. 

Into the breach stepped the American 
Ambassador to London, Lewis Douglas. In 





The following information has reached 
NeEwswEEK through confidential sources 
which believe the developments outlined 
represent an accurate forecast. Naturally, 
all such information about Kremlin poli- 
tics is speculative in character. It cannot 
be checked by the methods Newsweek 
normally employs. Beyond that, however, 
it fits in with the course events might be 
expected to take and jibes: with other 
recent reports from the U.S.S.R. 


Meetings of the Russian Communist 
Party are called for the purpose of formu- 
lating general policy. From 1918 to 1925 
these meetings were held every year. 
Thereafter meetings took place in 1927, 
1930, 1934, and 1939. There has been no 
meeting since 1939, a fact which has 
caused some grumbling within the ranks 
of the Red elite, since they were promised 
a gathering as soon as the war was over. 

Ten-Year Review: Sometime before 
September a Communist Party meeting 
—the nineteenth in the party’s history— 
is scheduled to be announced for the 
coming winter, probably in January. This 
gathering in Moscow will be attended by 
about 2,000 top Communist Party leaders 
from all over the U.S.S.R. Most of the 
sessions will be secret although certain 
speeches and actions will be published. 

Stalin will make the most important 
speech. This will review developments of 
the last ten years concerning the usual 
topics: (1) the Communist Party, (2) 
Soviet foreign policy, (3) the effect and 
results of the war, (4) industry, and (5) 
agriculture. After this review Stalin will 
outline the policy of the Communist 
Party in Russia and of International 
Communism for the next 25 years. This 
forecast of policy will be based on the 
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Report From the Kremlin: Will Stalin Retire Next Winter? 


theoretical doctrines ot Marxism as modi- 
fied by practical experience in their ap- 
plication in one country. It will also stress 
the role of world Communism, especially 
how it has grown during and since the 
war, the part played by Communists in 
all countries in fighting against Fascism, 
how this has increased the strength of the 





Keystone Sovfoto 


Molotoff or Malenkoff for Premier? 


Communist parties abroad, and how it 
has enabled them to appeal to the masses 
of people. 

After this speech Stalin will make a 
startling announcement: He will proclaim 
that after so many years of service he 
wants to retire from his active duties in 
the government and, therefore, intends to 
resign as Premier. He _ will, however, 
consent to keep the job of General Sec- 
retary of the Communist Party. 

Super Father: After this announce- 
ment the party meeting will adopt meas- 
ures to allow Stalin to retire. It will also 
attempt to find some title or honor to 
bestow upon him, something better than 
Generalissimo or “Father of the People,” 
as he is often called, something that will 
place him on the same level as, or per- 
haps even above, Lenin. 
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The party meeting will then choose a 
successor to Stalin as Premier. The lead- 
ing candidates at present are Foreign 
Minister Molotoff and Georgi M. Malen- 
koft. The chances favor Malenkoff. He 
has a tremendous reputation as an or- 
ganizer and a hard worker who gets 
things done. He also holds key positions 
in both the government and the party, 
since he is an Assistant Communist Par- 
ty Secretary as a Vice Premier. Molotoff 
holds key positions only in the govern- 
ment (aside from being a member of the 
Politburo). Another possible rival, Col. 
Gen. Andrei A. Zhdanoff, holds a position 
only in the party as Assistant Party Sec- 
retary. Malenkoff has only one blemish 
on his record. Documents exposed on the 
Canadian spy-ring case were addressed to 
him. Furthermore, as Assistant Commu- 
nist Party Secretary, he was directly re- 
sponsible for the loyalty of everyone sent 
abroad and Igor Gouzenko’s desertion 
thereby reflected on him. These Canadian 
developments affected his position during 
the winter of 1945-46, but he has ap- 
peared to come back stronger than ever. 

From Stalin’s point of view, retire- 
ment from one of his jobs would have 
the great advantage of beginning the 
transferal of power that must take place 
at his death in any case. This might then 
be accomplished without the internecine 
strife that could otherwise result. As Gen- 
eral Secretary of the party, Stalin would 
revert to the behind-the-scenes position 
which he held before the war and from 
which he could unobtrusively supervise 
the transferal cof power. There is also 
the practical consideration that Stalin’s 
health, while never as bad as reported 
abroad, is nonetheless declining, as is 
inevitable with advancing age. 
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a direct telephone appeal to Secretary 
Marshall, Douglas convinced the State De- 
partment that the British meant what they 
said and urged further concessions. Some 
of the offending clauses were removed and 
others rewritten, and Attlee finally agreed 
to sign. The treaty will be published in 
London this week, studied privately by 
the Parliamentary Labor Party, and next 
week offered for debate in Parliament. 
Significance — 

The British are grateful to Ambassador 
Douglas, but they still dread the effect of 
the remaining clauses in the ERP treaty 
on British public opinion. In his final 
report to the Foreign Office, the British 
Ambassador to Washington, Sir Oliver 
Franks, frankly admitted that ten sep- 
arate points of the treaty were definitely 
harmful to British interests. Throughout 
the Washington talks Sir Oliver’s French. 
Danish, and Swedish colleagues were will- 
ing to accept the concessions he won, but 
were most anxious to avoid anything that 
might hinder or delay the signing of the 
treaty before the July 3 deadline. In addi- 
tion, the Italians nervously insisted that 
for domestic political reasons they had to 
sign the American treaty—on any terms 
—by June 26. 

Among the points particularly objec- 
tionable to Britain is a clause which places 
on the recipient country the obligation 
to dispose of its dollar assets. The British 
claim that in view of their wartime record 
of disposing of their United States assets, 
the clause is “insulting.” They have also 
fought hard against the clause which 
forces them to extend the most-favored- 
nation tariff treatment to Germany and 
Japan. In the case of Japan, they vigor- 
ously pressed pleas on behalf of Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Lancashire textile 
industry and now maintain that Washing- 
ton has agreed to conduct separate nego- 
tiations on the Japanese provisions. In the 
case of Germany, the Europeans were 
able to wring a slight concession—the 
right to impose countervailing duties on 
German imports whenever the German 
rate of exchange is so fixed as to stimulate 
exports artificially. 

American negotiators are not happy 
about the changes they had to make at 
Britain’s insistence. The original treaty 
was drafted in cooperation with the so- 
called Congressional watchdog commit- 
tee of which that renowned watchdog, 
John Taber of New York, is a promi- 
nent member. Taber approved the original 
draft. The State Department is not so 
sure that he will approve the changes. 


When Their Ship Comes In 


The American Embassy in London has 
been pressing the British to “welcome” 
some suitable ship arriving with ERP sup- 
plies. Up to last week end the British had 
not been able to find a suitable vessel. All 
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Internationa 
Nice Kitty: Costumed as a cat 
enveloped in clouds of gauze, 
this dancer goes to a Paris mas- 


querade, the Ball of the Veil. 


had come from Canada (bearing ERP “off- 
shore” purchases) or carried goods of a 
type it seemed more discreet to say little 
about, such as tobacco and dried orange 
juice. Now the British have tossed the ball 
back to the embassy, saying: “You find a 
ship and we'll welcome it.” 


AFRICA: 
Wives and Wits 


The marital difficulties of the Fon of 
Bikom—king of an African tribe in the 
British Cameroons—still preoccupied the 
UN Trusteeship Council last week. For 
the second time, the Council discussed 
complaints against the Fon and the 110 
wives the British Colonial Office admits 
he has. After hearing that Franciscan mis- 
sionaries think he keeps 600 nude spouses 
and that a 13-year-old girl was presented to 
him like “a piece of cargo,” the Trustee- 
ship Council referred the matter to the 
Human Rights Commission. 

The Fon’s fun, however, did not entire- 
ly shock Trusteeship Council members out 
of their sense of humor. Francis B. Sayre, 
the American representative, commented: 
“All of us know that there are indefensi- 
ble practices . . . which cannot be changed 
in a night.” Awni Khalidy of Iraq, a 35- 
year-old bachelor, remarked: “It seems to 
me the proper way would be to leave this 
man to discover the futility of his actions 
for himself . . . The commission . . . might 
find that he is like a man here in New 
York who decided to take a lot of women 
out to dinner.” 


BRITAIN: 


Docking the Dockers 


Eleven men at the Regent’s Canal Dock 
in London refused to unload a cargo of 
zine oxide. They said it was “dirty cargo,” 
and they should get a premium of $1 a ton 
for handling it. Instead, the Dock Labor 
Board, composed equally of union and 
management representatives, suspended 
them from work for a week and cut off 
their guaranteed minimum weekly wage of 
$17 for thirteen weeks. (They now usually 
make $45-60 a week.) On June 14 dockers 
by the hundreds struck in protest. Many 
lightermen and stevedores joined them. 

The Transport and General Workers 
Union condemned the strike. An appeal 
board cut the thirteen-week sentence to 
two. But by last week more than 19,000 of 
London’s 27,000 dockers were “on the 
stones.” More than 140 ships were strike- 
bound. Dollar-producing exports lay un- 
touched on the sprawling docks below 
Tower Bridge. The Food Ministry warned 
that at least half of Britain’s skimpy meat 
ration would have to be issued in canned 
corned meat this week. On June 28 the 
strike spread to Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
That night, under strong government pres- 
sure, the strikers voted to go back to 
work. 


Significance-- 


The cause of the trouble apparently was 
the dockers’ resentment against the dis- 
ciplining of their members by a tribunal in 
Labor headquarters, which they felt had 
little contact with the workers in Lime- 
house. The dockers snorted that Arthur 
Deakin, the TGWU boss, had never seen 
a ship except once on a holiday at South- 
end. When Deakin called a back-to-work 
meeting at Albert Hall in the West End, 
some 3,000 attended. But nearly twice as 
many went instead to a stay-on-strike rally 
at Victoria Park in their own East End. 

A London Daily Mail editorial said the 
TGWU and the Dock Labor Board “are 
vague, disembodied entities which have 
little or no personal meaning for the dock- 
er. The union is an octopus which has 
swallowed 58 smaller unions. What bond 
of sympathy can exist between this mo- 
nopoly and the individual worker? 

“The machines which employ him and 
‘protect’ him are each so vast that his day. 
by-day problems and demands are lost in 
their intricacies. The docker today is well 
paid and secure, but he is frustrated. He 
misses the human touch. Grievances, trivial 
in themselves, pile up until a match ignites 
the explosive mixture.” 


Fie on Us 


The Republican Convention in Phila- 
delphia baffled and annoyed many a Brit- 
ish correspondent. Most of them viewed it 
as a maudlin circus with Dewey’s nomina 
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Peace parro! 


This formation of Boeing B-50 Super- 
fortress bombers, cruising through the 
spring sunlight on a mission of peace- 
ful purpose, is a small but important 
part of America’s new and growing 
air team. 


The B-50, successor to the world- 
famed Boeing B-29, has emerged as 
the standard, long-range bomber of 
the U. S. Air Force. Teamed with 
the new, double-deck Boeing C-97 
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military transport, it is playing a key 
role in this nation’s program to keep 
the peace through Air Power. 

Most versatile of all big bombers, 
the B-50 has a top speed of close to 
400 miles an hour—and cruises 50 
miles an hour faster than any other 
bomber of equal range. It was devel- 
oped in close co-operation with the 
Air Force to strengthen this nation’s 
security. 


Boeing, designer and builder of the B-17 and B-29, 
is also building for the Air Force the new XB-47 Stratojet and 


C-97 Stratofreighter; for the Army the L-15 Scout liaison plane; and for A 
leading airlines the luxurious doubl eck Stratocruiser. 
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Now coming off Boeing production 
lines, these 14,000-horsepower Super- 
fortresses incorporate many combat- 
proved design features and engineer- 
ing advances that are found in no 
other military plane. 

Air power “in being’’ is America’s 
surest guarantee against aggression 
for years to come. The B-50’s and the 
men who fly them form the nucleus 
from which this power will develop. 
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I LEss than five years the Wilsons have 
packed a lifetime of improvements into 
their new farm—and revolutionized their way 


of life. 


They came up from the Tennessee River bot- 
tomlands where they labored on a row-crop, 
mule-powered farm for 20 years. Then TVA 
flood control pushed them out—and pushed 
them face-to-face with opportunity. 


Raleigh, Wilson knew what to do to meet the 
challenge. He plunged into. modern farming 
with pioneering ardor—switched from mules 
to mechanized power, from row crops to dairy- 


The Wilsons’ income has increased five-fold, 
and their new living standards are as firmly 
established as their modernized farming meth- 
ods. Besides the comforts and pleasures of an 
attractive home, they have other solid satis- 
factions: The assurance of good training and 
education for their youngest boy—and for all 
their sons, an inheritance of well-kept land and 
the example of good farming for good living. 


The Wilsons are a Country Gentleman family 
whose story is told to the 7,000,000 readers of 
the magazine’s July issue. It is another of the 
inspiring Good Farming-Good Living “family 


Better Living is Here’ 








ing. And his initiative was richly rewarded. portraits” of the Best People in the Country, | | 

















RALEIGH WILSON 
thinks one of the most satis- 
fying rewards of good farm- 
ing is the better care and 
education it makes possible 
for all the youngsters in the 
family. 


ELECTRIC MILKING machines now enable 
the Wilsons to keep 22 cows and make dairyin 
their chief business. They plan to buy and br 
nothing but registered Jerseys. 


SS Py 


SON CLAYTUS, 12, is a raiser of blue ribbon heifers and ! 
steers, a sheep fancier, a breeder of prize hogs, 4H club presi- 
dent—and a sure bet to be a fine farmer. His enthusiasms 
also include social contacts with emphasis on refreshments. 
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SONS “J. L.” and Garland use trac- 
tors, truck and other equipment to 
help work over 200 acres under a 
long-range development program. 


in He 


MRS. WILSON has had the time of 
her life modernizing the new home. 
Now she’s preparing for a “‘paper- 
hanging party” at her house. 


turn to Country Gentleman 
for Better Farming, Better Living 


ELECTRICITY has done wonders 
for the Wilsons. They have electric 
refrigerator, stove, washing machine, 
zero freezer. Ironer’s next. ‘ 
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tion as a behind-the-scenes, put-up job. 
Possibly the most irritated reporter was 
Frederic Mullaly of The London Sunday 
Pictorial. Someone at Stassen’s head- 
quarters spilled a bottle of Coca-Cola over 
his best suit. Mullaly cabled: “I have 
come to the conclusion that the mass 
hysteria and adolescent clowning of the 
Republican delegates and their supporters 
is, in fact, the whipped-up essence of Amer- 
ican cretinism ... You can transform any 
cross-section of the American public into 
a school of excitable baboons.” 


VIENNAS 
Mad Comrade 


For once, the Russians were sorry and 
‘they offered humble apologies to all the 
Western occupation authorities in Vienna. 
The reason for this extraordinary _be- 
havior: 

Pvt. Peter Doskatsch, a Russian soldier, 
ran amok last week with three tommy 
guns. First, he shot up an international 
patrol car, killing the French member of 
the team and wounding the Russian. The 
American driver, cut by flying glass, 
jumped out to call help. Then Doskatsch 
climbed in and shouted to the remaining 
military policeman, British Lance Cpl. 
Bernard Levy: “Truman is good. Take 
me to America.” Instead, Levy took him 
to the nearest American MP station. 
There Doskatsch fired a few last bursts 
into the air and then let himself be ar- 
rested. Soviet authorities came and took 
Doskatsch away with them. 


GREECE: 


Bandit Killers 


Brilliant moonlight flooded the desolate 
Epirus Mountains of Northwestern Greece 
as the American-instructed and -equipped 
Greek Army launched its long-awaited 
summer offensive against the Communist 
guerrillas of “General” Markos Vafiades 
on June 20. Six divisions of nearly 70,000 
men were set to trap 7,000 guerrillas holed 
up around Mount Grammos in a 30-mile 
pocket along the Albanian border. The 
Greeks predicted victory within fifteen 
days. Lt. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, chief 
of the American military mission, amended 
this: “It will probably take quite a bit 
longer.” 

To dislodge guerrillas from their almost 
maccessible positions on the mountain tops, 
the Greeks sprayed fuel oil from airplanes 
and set it afire with incendiary bullets. 
The first results pleased the Greeks and 
their American advisers. As one senior 
American officer said: “Our objective is to 
kill and destroy bandits, and that’s what’s 
being done.” Rebel casualties for the first 
week of the offensive were estimated at 
upwards of 600, more than three times the 
Greek Army losses. 
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FRANCE: 


Wings in the Red 


Three years ago one of France’s great 
aviation firms, the Gnome and Rhone 
Motor Works, was nationalized under the 
flossy name of Société Nationale d'Etudes 
de Construction de Moteurs d’Avion. This 
deal was engineered by a wily, squint-eyed 
Communist named Charles Tillon. 

As a sailor with the French Fleet in the 
Black Sea during the first world war, 
Tillon mutinied, refused to fight the Bol- 
shevik regime, and was sentenced to five 
years in prison. During the second world 
war, he organized Communist resistance 
groups known as Francs-Tireurs et Parti- 
sans. Named Air Minister in the first de 
Gaulle Cabinet, Tillon found himself in a 
strategic spot for helping the cause. 
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Carrefour— Paris 
American in Paris: This gibe 
at the behavior of American 
tourists in the French capital is 
from the Paris weekly Carrefour. 






He promptly made SNECMA a Com- 
munist preserve. He appointed his secre- 
tary, Marcel Weill, as director, and the 
director promptly named a personal staff 
of 289 Communists. What went on from 
that moment to the present day was ex- 
posed in a violent four-day session of the 
National Assembly last week. In a sul- 
phurous atmosphere, former Finance Min- 
ister René Pleven mounted the tribune 
and in a calm, matter-of-fact tone read a 
searing indictment of what the Commu- 
nists’ capers had done to SNECMA: 
> Motors turned out by SNECMA were 
not airworthy or were so far below stand- 
ard as to threaten the withdrawal of 
French aviation from the skies. 
> Deficits in three years were estimated 
between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000. 
> The concern was largely run by incom- 
petent Tillon stooges. 
> Vast sums were spent developing a new 
“wonder motorcycle,” and when it was 
about to be put into mass production 
someone found it wouldn’t work. 

P Social-security payments were sometimes 
used to pay the concern’s debts. 

Pleven summed up: “This is an example 
of extreme bureaucracy. There was no 
real boss. Department heads kept passing 
the buck, writing memoranda to each 
other.” 

Other speakers amplified the charges: 
Between 80 and 90 per cent of the workers 
were Communists: the glossy new French 
plane exhibited at the recent Air Show 
in Paris couldn’t even fly; a consignment 
of motors sold to Poland wouldn’t run, and 
the two Polish officers who negotiated the 
deal were jailed. SNECMA subscribed to 
5,000 copies of the weekly Communist pub- 
lication, L’Aviation Frangaise. 

The Communists, led by Tillon—fat, 
vigorous, and 51—roared defiance at the 
tribune and spattered insults on the at- 
tackers. Nonetheless, a government bill to 
clean out the Communists, put in a re- 
sponsible, competent management, and 
keep the firm going as ‘nationalized prop- 
erty was passed, 345-192. 


INDIA: 


Uncrowning an Emperor 


Last week King George VI proclaimed: 
“We have thought fit, and do hereby ap- 
point and declare, that so far as con- 
veniently -may be” all instruments using 
the royal style and title shall omit the 
words “Indiae Imperator” or “Emperor 
of India.” Thus Britain’s withdrawal from 
India was officially recognized by the re- 
linquishment of the 71-year-old title, first 
bestowed on Queen Victoria. 

The phrase “so far as conveniently may 
be” was a necessary qualification. Procla- 
mations will immediately omit mention of 
India, but seals and currency plates can- 
not be changed overnight and for genera- 
tions coins will circulate bearing the 
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@ Your accounts may be juggled 


This Wan Cant Stop Dishonesty 
BUT he ean stop 
dishonesty Zosses/ 


WHY? Because he is a trained who will be glad to analyze your 

Insurance Agent who can build a bonding program, without obliga- : 
bonding program to protect your tions. Consult him today! @ An employe may abscond 
company from having to make up 

heavy losses due to embezzlement 

orany form of employe dishonesty. 


The current high rate of such losses u | e & e F,. & G. 


makes it more imperative than ever : 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corp., Baltimore 3, Md. 
gram up-to-date. There is a Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, Toronto 


for you to bring your bonding pro- 


USF&G agent in your community “Consult your Insurance » fe as you would your 


Agent or Broker 3X@poy Doctor or Lawyer.” 
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~— BUT YOU can easily make your 
offices cooler, comfortable and more 
efficient with Welch Air-Flight 
Circulators. 

For the Welch exclusive, patented 
louver-rings draw in the cool air from 
the coolest part of the room and dis- 
tribute it evenly in all directions. 

Yes, Welch Air-Flight Circulators 
are entirely different in principle from 
those old fashioned oscillating blasters 
that blew papers off your desk, caused 
annoying drafts and upset your office. 


In fact, because of this amazing 
feature, Welch Air-Flight Circulators 
move more cooling air per minute 
than several ordinary fans. 

Silent, too. You can dictate without 
“competition”. 

Why not ask your dealer* for a 
demonstration? See both handsome 
color combinations: lustrous black 
plastic top and base with translucent 
louver-rings; rich mahogany plastic 
with buff louver-rings. 

You'll agree! For beauty — for 
efficiency — for home — for office — 
no fan in the world equals the Welch 
Air-Flight Circulator. 








‘ * WRITE FOR NAME of your 

Ke ae aN nearest authorized dealer — 

S t . 
tWewseberlag a ps atl illustrated 


Anan sete 
W. W. WELCH CO. 
700-730 GLENN BUILDING CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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defunct dignity. But “Ind. Imp.” or “Emp. 
Ind.” will be no more of an anachronism 
than “Fid. Def.,” Defender of the Faith. 
conferred on Henry VIII by Pope Leo X 
—before Henry became the undoer of the 
faith in England. 


MALAYA: 


Life Under the Terror 


The spread of Communism in South- 
eastern Asia (NEWSWEEK, June 28) will 
cost planters in the Malayan state of 
Perak an additional 50 per cent premium 
on life insurance beginning July 1. Eight 
weeks of Communist-inspired terrorism in 
Malaya showed a death list of 29. 

On June 21 police and troops raided 
Communist Party headquarters in Kuala 
Lumpur, the Malayan People’s Anti-Jap- 
anese Army Ex-Services Association, and 
other questionable group and trade-union 
offices. Six hundred doubtful characters 
were rounded up. but the most important 
—leading Communists and members of the 
Red “killer” squads—had escaped. Posters 
found by the raiders bore such slogans as 
“Kill. the King.” “Kill Chiang Kai-shek,” 
and “Kill all Europeans.” 


JAPAN: 


Answers for China 


“Misstatement .. . propaganda . . . ab- 
surd falsification.” That was the reply by 
William J. Sebald, chief of General Mac- 
Arthur’s diplomatic section in Tokyo, to 
Chinese charges that the United States was 
building Japan into a war machine or eco- 
nomic giant. The reply, not released in 
Japan, was contained in a 1,600-word note 
to John M. Cabot, United States Con- 
sul ‘General in Shanghai. 

Rising anti-American and anti-Japanese 
feeling in China has worried the occupa- 
tion and the Japanese alike. A Chinese 
boycott of Japanese goods or refusal to 
sell raw materials to Japan would upset 
recovery plans. Sebald’s statement main- 
tained that if objectors to American policy 
were “aware of the true facts” they would 
“know that the occupation is being pur- 
sued in accordance with Allied policy.” 


The Quake of °48 


A giant catfish lives underground, the 
Japanese explain. When he is angry and 
wriggles, there is an earthquake. On June 
28 he wriggled four times within half an 
hour. Nine tidal waves crashed over the 
western coast of Honshu. The Tokyo news- 
paper Mainichi called ‘the tremors “as 
severe as Japan’s 1923 earthquake,” which 
cost 143,000 lives. Tokyo was shaken but 
undamaged. But Fukui, to the west, was 
“virtually wiped out,” its mills destroyed 
and 52,000 inhabitants left homeless by 
fires that raged for more than six hours. 
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The Germans in Berlin 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


ast March, when the Russians first 
began to try to squeeze the Allies 
out of Berlin, the Germans in the west- 
ern sectors of the city went through a 
period of severe fright. Numbers of 
them attempted to escape, and some 
did manage to get through or over the 
surrounding Russian zone. Quite a few 
walked out on their jobs in 
search of a safer obscurity. 
During recent months, how- 
ever, a sort of new and des- 
perate courage has replaced 
panic among those Germans 
who have been working with 
our military government to 
create a German democracy 
in the western sectors of the 
city, and among a large num- 
ber of the Germans who have 
simply been working in Allied offices. 
Practically all these people feel they 
would be on the Soviet black list if the 
Allies were forced to withdraw. The 
total number is in the neighborhood of 
50,000—too many to evacuate by air. 
Some of them would be shot if they 
were captured by the Russians, or their 
families would be mistreated if they 
escaped. Practically everybody who 
could be accused by an enemy of an 
Allied taint could look forward to some 
form of punishment, ranging from os- 
tracism to exile in Siberia. 


ALKING to representative Germans 
Tot this group in Berlin, one quickly 
realizes that they have a realistic view 
of their fate. After all, the execution of 
dangerous enemies, the proscription of 
families, and the exile of the reluctant 
is standard practice in these days in the 
mind of any German. The Nazis did 
it, too. 

The reason they show less fear now 
than they did in March is that they are 
now confident the Allies will not pull 
out unless driven to do so by force. 
That is a big assumption. If it should 
be misplaced, then the result probably 
will go far beyond Berlin. In compari- 
son with the western zones of Germany, 
the political courage shown by Ger- 
mans in the city has been outstanding. 
A relatively high number of politicians 
have had the nerve to commit them- 
selves unequivocally against the Soviet 
Union and Communism. Recently this 
has even extended into the trade-union 
organizations. 





Outside Berlin, such a phenomenon 
has been rarely duplicated. There the 
ablest men—presumably afraid of being 
called collaborationists by their own 
people—have refused to commit them- 
selves. Hence, if the confidence shown 
by the Berliners only leads them to put 
their heads in a noose, the result in the 
rest of Germany will be the 
obvious one. The least that 
can happen is that the prob- 
lem of setting up a working 
economic and political life in 
the western zones will become 
extremely difficult. It prob- 
ably will become impossible. 

Every Allied authority in 
Berlin is aware that the un- 
expected courage shown by 
the friendly Germans in Ber- 
lin has placed an added responsibility 
on him. It is a new but very tangible 
factor in the Berlin atmosphere which 
might escape those who have not ex- 
perienced that climate. It has become 
the understandable desire of every re- 
sponsible Allied official to foster this 
stamina and confidence—one more veri- 
fication of the maxim that the victor 


‘belongs to the spoil. 


Naturally, the Germans who have so 
far committed themselves as to be in 
danger are the minority of the popula- 
tion of the city. The Russians have 
been fighting an intense propaganda 
battle to win over the uncommitted 
Berliners. The evident seriousness of 
their desire to win this support has had 
an important bearing on the Allied esti- 
mate of the situation. Specifically, we 
have not felt that the Russians could 
feed all of Berlin from their own zone, 
and we have felt, consequently, that 
they would not dare permanently to 
cut off food supplies from the western 
zones and actually starve the Berliners. 


o FAR, the Russians have tried very 

hard to make the Germans feel that 
the Allies are entirely responsible for all 
the bad things in Berlin. If they went 
so far as to starve the city for the sake 
of driving us out, they would have to 
take the blame for it themselves. We 
may be wrong in calculating they will 
not risk this. The next days or weeks 
will show whether we have underesti- 
mated Soviet determination and thus 
give us the missing clue as to how far 
they intend to go. 
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“,.. SUN AND WIND sure do wreck a man’s 
hair! Look at that mop! It’s all dried out... 
dull-looking . . . and full of loose dandruff, 
too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right! Buddy, you’d 
better get wise and try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 





Hair looks betver..: 
scalp feels berfer... 
when you check 


Dy Scalp 





NO MORE DULL-LOOKING hair now, thanks 
to ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic! A few drops a day 
helped him . . . can help you, too. See the 
difference . . . hair looks well-groomed, and 
stays that way all day long. . . checks loose 
dandruff, too. ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains 
no alcohol or other drying ingredients. Try 
it also with massage before every shampoo. 
It gives double care to both scalp and hair 
. . and it’s economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK ® 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 
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SOCIALISM: 


Test in Saskatchewan 


Like the farm states of the American 
Middle West, the prairie provinces of 
Canada (Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta) have been.a breeding ground of 
political “progressivism.” To the Canadian 
wheat farmer, the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change represented what Wall Street did to 
overalled Americans across the border. In 
both countries the farmers saw themselves 
as slaves of the “interests” and the big 
political parties which, in their eyes, these 
interests owned. In Canada, as in the 
United States, political parties of protest 
sprang up to speak for the farmer. 

Until 1929 none of them grew to nation- 
al size. Then the depression hit the prairies. 
By 1932 the price of wheat had dropped 
from $1.50 to 40 cents a bushel. Drought 
destroyed even the lower-priced crops. In 
its worst year Saskatchewan’s income fell 
to 25 per cent of its high point. The prairie 
provinces were destitute. 

Judgment Deferred: Out of this dis- 
aster grew the Cooperative Commonwealth 
Federation. The CCF was no vague move- 
ment of protest but a frank and avowed 
Socialist Party. It was sparked by Fabian 
Socialist intellectuals and it made its ap- 
peal shrewdly to farmers and city workers 
alike. The collectivist aims with which un- 
employed city workers were wooed were 
played down for the traditionally individ- 
ualistic farmers. The organizers of the 
CCF meant business and they meant it on 
a national scale. 

In the fifteen years since its birth the 
CCF has grown and prospered. It became 
the official opposition in three provinces: 
Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia. 
Its membership in the Federal House of 
Commons rose from seven in 1935 to 28. 
Last month it leaped forward again by 
winning three more Commons seats from 
Liberals and Conservatives and passing the 
Liberals to again become the official op- 
position in Ontario. 

But the real proving ground of CCF 
theories of state ownership and a planned 
economy was Saskatchewan, whose gov- 
ernment the Socialists took over in 1944. 
On June 24 a provincial election gave Ca- 
nadians their first chance to pass judgment 
on a Socialist government. 

The judgment inconclusive. The 
CCF kept control by winning 31 out of 52 
seats. But this was a loss of sixteen seats 
over 1944. Liberals took thirteen seats 
from the government to elect cighteen 
members. One Liberal-Conservative coali- 
tion candidate was elected. The vote in 
two ridings was deferred. 


Was 


Significance-- 


No one was really pleased with the 
Saskatchewan result. The CCF was dis- 
app inted because it failed to fulfill pre- 
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dictions that it would take 40 seats. Pro- 
vincial Liberals applauded their gains at 
CCF expense but were disappointed in their 
hopes for control, which would have boosted 
the federal leadership prospects of Agricul- 
ture Minister J. G. Gardiner. Advocates of 
Liberal-Conservative coalition as a barrier 
to the expansion of Socialism lost ground 
when three coalition centers of Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, and Regina went CCF. The 
most important thing on election day was 
the rain which rescued the crop and 
promised a fine chance for a good harvest. 


. PEOPLE: 


Back to Yugoslavia 


The Red-decorated Yugoslav ship Rad- 
nik had no trouble getting loaded in Mont- 
real last Friday. The week before, in 
Brooklyn, some 60 AFL longshoremen re- 
fused to load the ship’s cargo of food, 
automobiles, and Red Cross equipment be- 
cause portraits of Premier Stalin and Mar- 
shal Tito. not then in Stalin’s bad graces. 
“were a little too much for us to take.” 





Montreal dock workers, who work only six 
months a year, were glad for any job 
they could get, and even offered to work 
all night. 

The Radnik’s crew told Canadians they 
were hurt by the cold shoulders at New 
York. One officer explained he had nothing 
against the longshoremen: “I’m just mad 
because I had to work 48 hours without 
sleep loading the ship myself.” 

Nearly 500 Trieste-bound Yugoslavs, 
part of the “back-to-Yugoslavia” move- 
ment, swarmed aboard the Radnik in 
Montreal. With them was Edward Yardas, 
former chairman of the Canadian Council 
of South Slavs. who had organized previ- 
ous trips and now was on his way home 


after 26 years in Canada. He expects that 
at least 7,500 more Yugoslavs will sail 
before the movement ends. 

Yardas and his countrymen seemed un- 
perturbed by External Affairs Minister 
St. Laurent’s warning that they would lose 
all Canadian citizenship rights. Those 
who change their minds about remaining 
in Yugoslavia will have to apply for re- 
entry as immigrants. 


PRICES: 


Rx for Inflation 


The Price Probe Committee of the 
House of Commons last week finished a 
four-and-a-half month investigation into 
the high cost of Canadian living. There 
was nothing sensational about its findings: 
For a number of reasons, some people are 
charging too much for things. But its rec- 
ommendations were drastic, even though 
it said cautiously the government “should 
consider”: 
> Removal of the 25 per cent excise tax on 
durable consumer goods ranging from au- 





International 


Stalin and Tito: “Too much” for Brooklyn, but Montreal doesn’t mind 


tomobiles to electrical household  ap- 
pliances—part of last vear’s “austerity pro- 
gram.” 

> Lifting of restrictions on the importation 
of fruits and vegetables. 

> Reimposition of some—but not all— 
price controls and “some measure of tem- 
porary subsidy.” 

> Revision of rent control to end “individ- 
ual cases of hardship.” 

> An excess-profits tax. 

In effect. the report, written with the 
aid of the federal Cabinet, proposed a new 
framework within which Canadian business 
should operate. It looked to political ob- 
servers like Chairman Paul Martin’s plat- 
form in a bid for federal Liberal leadership. 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women Believe In. 
More women buy Ladies’ Home Journal, because its stimulating editorial fare 


plays such an important part in women’s lives. That’s why, if women buy your product, or influence 


its purchase, you can tell more women, so much more effectively in Ladies’ Home JOURN AL 








Bought by nearly a MILLION MORE women than any other magazine* 


*Monthly OR weekly, with audited circulation, 





No Mistake: An _ honored 
guest of Ciudad Trujillo’s mu- 
nicipal council, vacationing 
Mayor Wituiam O'Dwyer of 
New York City commented wry- 
ly on his reception in the Do- 
minican Republic: “I’m grate- 
ful that at least here they didn’t 
greet me with ‘Viva O’Guardia’ 
as they did in Puerto Rico.” 


Bourgeois: Women of the 
Soviet Army stationed in Berlin 
were informed by their govern- 
ment that it would be a punish- 
able offense to alter skirts of 
their uniforms or civilian clothes 
to “capitalistic lengths.” 


Puff: In his recent Saturday 
Evening Post cover painting of 
the Republican National Con- 
vention, Joun Farrer planted 
two of his friends in’ the anony- 
mous throng: GOP 
teeman CLARENCE BUDINGTON 
KeLLAND of Arizona in one 
corner and Jonn Monks Jr. 
(co-author of “Brother Rat” and a 
staunch Democrat) on a poster being held 
aloft by a parader. At the last moment, 
the face of Monks was retouched to make 
it barely recognizable even to close friends. 
The reason: The strong resemblance it 
bore to the late Wendell L. Willkie might 
be construed as editorializing. Kelland’s, 
however, remained. 


commit- 






Alone: Puitip WiLLKIr, son of the 1940 
Presidential candidate, an alternate in the 
Indiana delegation and recently nominated 
as candidate to his State’s legislature, was 
almost unnoticed by thronging spectators 
at the Republican National Convention or, 
as he quietly read a paper on a Philadelphia 
street, by curious strollers. 


Acme 


Few remembered 


Philip Willkie: 
4d 





Seg on 


Rita Hayworth: A baby ward, a “mysterious” 





IN PASSING 


Considerate: Ailing in the American 
Hospital at Neuilly of a malady veriously 
reported as “mysterious,” “anemia,” and 
“influenza,” Rita Haywortu was lodged 
in the maternity section because of over- 
crowding in other wards. “She doesn’t 
want anything printed about her sickness 
because she’s afraid people in America 
might worry,” explained Shifra Haran, 
Rita’s secretary. 


Whe, Me? Tagged by a motorcycle po- 
liceman because he was guiding his car 
with a pair of pliers (the steermg-wheel 
was missing), Evererrt C. MiLuer of Los 
Angeles asked indignantly: “Why did you 
stop me? I didn’t do anything.” In court 
he admitted that he was (1) operating an 
unsafe vehicle, (2) driving in the wrong 
lane, (3) doing 50 miles an hour in a 25- 
mile zone, (4) going through a red signal, 
(5) driving with faulty headlights and a 
defective windshield, and (6) operating 
without evidence of registration. “But I 
did have brakes,” he said in extenuation. 


Hay Hay: A partial inventory of the late 
Henry Fornp’s $500,000,000 estate. filed in 
probate last week. included a $26,500,000 
personal bank account and an item of $20 
“due from the sale of hay” from one of 
Ford’s farms. 


Award: Gen. Dovetas MacArrtaur, 
whose Presidential aspirations melted away 
in the Philadelphia heat, received a con- 
solation prize from the Belgian Govern- 
ment: the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown—Belgium’s highest decoration—and 
the Croix de Guerre. The presentation, by 
the chief of the Belgian mission in Japan, 
Maj. Gen Guy Daufresne de la Chevalerie, 
was made in Tokyo. 


ailment 


Duplication: Linguist Henry 
A. Watace (he speaks Russian, 
French, German, Portuguese, 
and Spanish) had a metaphysi- 
cal justification for his interest 
in foreign tongues. “When a 
person learns another language 
he acquires another soul . . . On 
that basis, Paul Robeson has at 
least half a dozen souls, includ- 
ing the Hebrew,” he confided to 
New Republic readers. 


Impressed: In Pittsburgh to 
inspect the Westinghouse elec- 
tric plant, Ex-Kine Peter II of 
Yugoslavia said: “Oh, those 
huge turbines—they’re as big 
as a house. I never imagined 
anything like that ” 


Brown Elephant? Curisto- 
-PHER G. Janus of Chicago, who 
bought Adolf Hitler’s Mercedes- 
Benz car from a dealer in Stock- 
holm, was wondering what to do 
with his historic property. With 
two circuses anxious to exhibit 
it and a “well-known hoodlum” anxious to 
buy it, Janus was still undecided. “I may 
just drive it until I can get a Ford,” he 
said. “For the past eighteen months I have 
been trying to get a new car in the United 
States . . . It took just 30 days to buy 
Hitler’s.” 


Casey: Henry Fonpa, star of the hit play 
“Mister Roberts.” was slightly miffed by a 
poem tacked on the call board of the 
Alvin Theater, New York, satirizing the 
time he struck out in the ninth inning with 
the winning run on third. Fonda, who 
plays on the team organized by the play’s 
cast, admitted his shortcomings, then add- 
ed bitterly: “Nobody wrote an epic the 
day I hit a homer with the bases loaded.” 


Henry Fonda: Casey struck our 
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Whats your dream of a pipe? 


HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


Sst we the Pars 


Meerschaum, briar, cob or clay... 
no single type of pipe best fits the 
personal tastes of all pipe-smokers. 

Among whiskies, too, none tastes 
best to everybody. That’s why you 
alone can decide whether the subtle 
difference in Hunter’s flavor will 


necessarily make it your favorite. 
Because your own taste should 
determine your choice, we simply 
suggest you try Hunter soon. For 
thousands of men who have tried 
Hunter once, have liked it instantly 
... and today prefer it to all others. 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 







































































“O H, they don’t throw moncy away, don’t 
they?” mimicked Elmer, the bull. “I 
suppose all these bills for frilly things is 
sensible spending?” 

“Oh,” said Elsie, “a woman likes to buy 
a little frill now and then to make herself 
feel good—and look nice for her husband.” 

“Wives would look nicer for their hus- 
bands,” frowned Elmer, “if they put the 
money into something substantial.” 

“But, dear, women are doing that every 
day!” exclaimed Elsie, “Substantial things 
like Borden’s.” 

“Borden's! Borden’s!” eroaned ¥Elmer, 
The olc Borden song and dance again!” 


gat ” ng EVERY BORDEN DOLLAR PAID TO FARMERg 





“Not at all,” said Elsie. “I mean that 
women put their money into Borden stock 
.- Did you know that nearly half the own- 
ers of The Borden Company — and lots of 
other important companies—are women?” 

“Get my hat!” exploded Elmer. “I’m go- 
ing to get back the moncy for the two shares 
of Borden stock that Uncle Bartholomew 
gave Beauregard, Any business that women 
have their fingers in won't work!” 

“Just a minute, dear,” soothed Elsie, 
“wait tll you look at the Annual Report 
from Borden. In spite of the fact that there 
are so many women stockholders, Borden’s 
delivered more than $600,000,000 worth of 
good things in 1947!” 


“Tt’s a national disaster,” fumed Elmer, 
EMPLOYEES Gor 17¢ 





“to putall those millions in women’s hands!” 

“Don't be silly, Elmer!” said Elsie. “Even 
women couldn't run a business so that 
everything came in and nothing went out! 
Last vear Borden’s paid farmers $3 10,000,000 
—subtract that from what Borden’s took in!” 

“Quit confusing me, woman!” boomed 
Elmer. “Talk in figures I can understand.” 


“All right!” agreed Elsie. “In other words, 








Pad to tarmer ..6 «6. 4% % ; 
Paid toemployees. . 2... . 101% million 
*All other costs and expenses 
Paid to stockholders. 
Put back in the business . 
Received from customers . « . 
*Including taxes amounting to $18Y2 million or 3 cents of every dollar. 


“But wives don’t throw away money, dear!” 
PROTESTED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


Borden’s paid out to farmers 5114 cents from 
every dollar that came in. You see, Borden’s 
provides markets for thousands of farmers 
all over the country, Not only for milk, but 
for produce like fruit and soy beans and 
feed and eggs and—” 

“Stop that!” roared Elmer. “Talk about 
the cents that are still left to fritter away.” 

“Fritter is hardly the word for it,” said 
Elsie. “Don’t forget that this company gives 
jobs to thousands and thousands of people. 
Another 17 cents out of every Borden sales 
dollar went into their pay checks ...and 
meant good living for a lot of families.” 


“You talk too logical!” squirmed Elmer, 


28 %¢ WENT FOR OPERATING EXPENSES 
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“You have to be logical when you’re deal- 
ing with things like operating expenses,” 
said Elsie, “I mean things like packages and 








$3101% million 


171% million 
10% million 
ee million 
. $603 million 


I’d be happy to send you a copy of our detailed Borden’s 
Annual Report. Just drop me a line— Elsie, 350 Madison 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 









bottles, and fuel for running the plants and 
trucks, and taxes to our government. All of 
that, in 1947, took 2814 cents out of every 
single dollar Borden’s took in.” 


“Okay!” pressed Elmer. “Get on with it! 
What happens to the other cents?” 


v2A* WAS PAID IN DivipenDs To STOCKHOLDERS 
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“There's exactly 314 cents left out of each 
dollar,” figured Elsie. “Of that, Borden’s 
paid 134 cents to stockholders—the men as 
well as the women — as earnings on their 
investment .. . Now, is everything clear?” 

“No, evervthing is NOT clear!” bellowed 
Elmer. “I figure there’s STILL 114 cents of 
every dollar left. WHO gets that?” 


“That’s money —g million dollars,” ex- 


\25 WENT BACK INTO THE BUSINESS 






plained Elsie, “goes back into the business— 
to buy things like new buildings and equip- 
ment. So that The Borden Company can go 
on taking care of folks who want fine foods 
...working with farmers who want markets 
... keeping the company sound for men and 
women who invest in it—and for thousands 


who want good jobs.” © The Borden Company 
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Doctors and Discussions 


In the green-walled operating room atop 
Passavant Hospital near the Chicago lake 
front, strong surgical lights glinted on steel 
overhead bars, yawning television cameras, 
and a maze of cords and wires. The white- 
garbed surgeon wore a microphone clamped 
to his head by rubber bands. Resident doc- 
tors, masked and gloved, tested location 
and length of the proposed incision for a 
Caesarean delivery, the first of its kind to 
be televised. 

The patient, a husky young Negro wom- 
an, already bore the scar of one Caesarean 
birth. There was a hush in the little knot 
of spectators as they saw the swift, almost 
bloodless incision, directly over the site of 
the first. As the surgeon’s fingers probed 
the muscles and tissues, he described each 
move in the tricky surgical delivery. In 
twenty minutes the child, an 8-pound girl, 
was lifted by the heels and handed to an 
assistant. 

Immediately, the audience interest 
shifted to a little corner table where the 
purple-faced infant was coaxed into breath. 
A nurse stood by with a microphone to 
catch the first cry. But the televised 
Caesarean baby had mike fright. Doctors 
spanked her, tickled her feet, removed 
mucus from her throat with a catheter, 
and finally administered oxygen. It was 
five minutes before she gasped. At the thin, 
indignant wail the audience applauded. 

Video for Visitors: This delicate bit 
of obstetrical surgery, performed by Dr. 
James E. Fitzgerald of the obstetrics and 
gynecologic faculty of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, was but one of the thrice-daily 
operations televised for the benefit of the 
annual meeting of the American Medical 
Association in Chicago last week.* In New 
York last September visitors to the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons saw eight such 
operations beamed from the New York 
hospi‘ al 2 miles away to the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel. In Chicago, operations from 
Passavant Hospital were broadcast almost 
constantly throughout each of the five 
days to 60 viewing screens on the wind- 
swept Navy pier, Sheraton Hotel, and 
medical classrooms at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. There some 1,500 doctors wit- 
nessed demonstrations on the latest 
advances in clinical and surgical tech- 
niques, including correction of congenital 
heart defects, gastric resections, early skin 

grafting in severe burns, and abdominal, 
hand, and orthopedic work. 

So successful was the video medical show 
that many doctors felt they were standing 
in the operating room and “getting a bet- 
ter view of the job than the surgeon’s own 
assistants.” Others expressed the belief 
that through television—“the largest class- 
room in the world”—hospitals might 





*In its business sessions, the AMA inaugurated 
Dr. R. L. Sensenich of South Bend, Ind., as presi- 
= succeeding Dr. Edward L. Bortz of Philadel- 
phia. 
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eventually be built without surgical am- 
phitheaters for witnessing such work 
firsthand. 

Atomie Medicine: In an elaborate ex- 
hibit on the Navy pier, atomic-energy ex- 
perts assured the 12,060 visiting doctors of 
prompt and practical use of nuclear physics 
in research, treatment, and diagnosis of 
disease. “Radio isotopes are already do- 
ing a man-size job in research, and are 
on their way to herculean achievement,” 
declared Dr. Paul C. Aebersold of Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., head of the isotopes division 
of the Atomic Energy Commission. More 
than 70 per cent of all shipments of radio 
isotopes from the Oak Ridge pile are now 
being used for medical research in 229 of 
the ‘country’s leading institutions, he said. 
These include studies in metabolism, the 
tracer action of drugs in the body, infec- 
tions, and heart and artery diseases. Dr. 
Shields Warren of Boston, head of the 
biology and medicine division of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, commented 
on the value of radioactive iodine in cancer 
of the thyroid glands, and radioactive 
phosphorus (P32) in some leukemia cases. 

Most dramatic of the atomic-medicine 
developments demonstrated was the use 
of radioactive sodium in the study of heart 


e 3 


disease, reported by Dr. Myron Prinzmetal 
and his associates at the Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital, Los Angeles. 

A small pinch of common table salt, 
made radioactive in atomic furnaces, is 
injected into a vein or an artery. As the 
charged substance passed through the 
blood of the heart, its rays are recorded in 
ink by a special Geiger counter held 
against the chest. The technique shows the 
speed with which the blood flows through 
the heart’s four chambers. When it stag- 
nates in a chamber, some diseased condi- 
tion, such as faulty valves, enlargement, 
heart failure, or a congenital defect, may 
be present. The method, called radiocar- 
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Televised Caesarean: Cameras invade operating room for AMA audience 







































































diography, has been used by Dr. Prinz 
metal in 250 cases in the past two year 
with no ill effects. 

For Coronary Thrombosis: Tw 
years ago, the American Heart Associatio 
appointed a committee to make a study o 
the use of the anti-clotting drugs, dicu 
marol and heparin, in the treatment o 
coronary thrombosis (clots). After exam 
ining 800 victims of these attacks in sixteer 
hospitals, the committee’s chairman, D 
Irving S. Wright of New York Hospital 
has made his first official report. 

The use of dicumarol (first discovered 
in rotting sweet clover), he said, has re 
duced the death rate up to 50 per cent 
with exceptionally good results in people 
over 60. Another 200 cases will be ex 
amined before the survey is finished nex 
year. 

Allergies and the Southwest: Ir 
Tucson, Ariz., 2,400 feet above sea level 
there is little rain and an abundance o 
sunshine. Many sufferers from bronchia 
asthma, sinus, and other chronic respira 
tory diseases are helped when they move 
there and to other Southwestern spots with 
dry, warm climates. 

But Arizona is no cure-all -for allerg 
victims, warned Dr. F. B. Schutzbank 
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himself an allergy specialist from Tucson. 
Of a group of 101 people with hay fever, 
rhinitis, asthma, sinus, migraine, and hives 
who fled to the Southwest ahd were 
treated by him, 72 per cent were bene- 
fited by the change, but 28 per cent might 
better have stayed at home. “Dryness and 
dust cause trouble to dust-sensitive peo- 
ple,” he said, “and, in some asthmatic 
cases, can bring on bronchial plugging.” 

Arizona foliage differs from that of the 
East and Northwest, and the pollen season 
lasts nine or ten months, he reminded his 
listeners. While some hay-fever patients 
lose their malady, others get it for the first 
time or grow worse. Those sensitive to Ber- 
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For building sales in 
your BIG home market... 





















































SUCCESS is a 


HOUSEHOLD 


word 


Note that word BIG. Of all America’s 
non-farm homes, 6 out of 10 go u 
small cities and towns... the Household 
market. BIG again — the homes of 
Household families average more than 
six rooms each! 


warm to Household’s Idea-Planned 
editorial pages. Here are the home ideas 
they seek—more than 255 per issue— 
practical ideas for better living that 
send these families rushing to buy. 

Of the 2,000,000 Household fami- 
lies, almost a third plan new construc- 
tion . . . two-thirds plan to modernize 
... still more want new furnishings and 
equipment. 

They have more to spend than ever 
before—yet Household still brings you 
this rich, responsive market at the 
lowest cost per page per thousand. 


Household’s Success Story— 
% Handsome new format! 


% Advertising revenue up over 40%! 
More 4-color ads! 


%* New high circulation—over 2,000,000! 


% Lowest cost per 1,000 readers—$2.25 
for black and white page, $3.00 for 
4 colors! 


Capper Publications, inc., Topeka, Kansas 
HOUSEHOL 
SHOLD 
a magazine of action for mall 
ctties and towns * 
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muda grass and other tropical pollen suffer 
the most. 

Psychogenic factors are more important 
in exciting allergic symptoms than any 
climate, Schutzbank said. Of the 74 peo- 
ple who were improved by a change to 
Arizona, success in 32 cases must be laid, 
not to the dry and balmy air, but to the 
fact that the people left behind them the 
reason for their nervous instability. 

There was one patient, a woman married 
five and a half years, and for five years a 
sufferer from asthma. After six weeks in 
Tucson, she was symptom-free. Five 
months after she returned home to her hus- 
band she had another attack. She was again 
cured by a trip to Tucson. Her husband 
decided to move there, and five days after 
his arrival, the wife had to be hospitalized. 
Later, she divorced her husband. Now she 
lives in the East and has no asthma. 

Inherited Epilepsy: The practice of 
calling epilepsy “the hopeful disorder” and 
of claiming “83 per cent improvement” has 
had unfortunate reactions. Parents in des- 
perate search of “miracle drugs” have been 
given false hopes and dissatisfaction with 
the usual adequate treatments for this con- 
vulsive disease. 

One family doctor, M. G. Peterman of 
Milwaukee, Wis., who has 400 epileptic 
children in his private practice, “resents 
properly this challenge to his familiarity 
with this disease.” Epilepsy, Peterman told 
AMA visitors, “is a chronic inherited dis- 
ease, present even before the child is born. 
Unless some unknown metabolic disorder 
supervenes, he may never develop clinical 
symptoms, but the defective genes will be 
transmitted nevertheless. While we search 
for new anticonvulsants, we must recog- 
nize that the only hope for the elimination 
of epilepsy and other inherited diseases lies 
in the limitation of the progeny of epileptic 
people.” 

The truth, according to Dr. Peterman, 
is “if epilepsy can be licked we are not yet 
ready for the knockout blow.” In his ex- 
perience, spontaneous relief from petit 
mal attacks in children is rare and does not 
justify postponement of treatment. “Petit 
mal in childhood tends to become the grand 
mal of later life,” he said. 

The most effective treatment for all 
types of epilepsy, Peterman said, is the 
ketogenic (high fat) diet. “Fifty per cent 
of all epilepsies in children can be con- 
trolled by this diet,” he declared. Drugs 
should be considered only if the diet fails. 
For petit mal he recommends trimetha- 
dione, paradione, or thyphenytoin plus 
phenobarbital. For grand mal he believes 
thyphenytoin to be the best control aid. 
The best and least expensive drug for 
epileptic seizures is phenobarbital, he con- 
cluded. It is easily available and has fewer 
side effects than other drugs. 

Diagnosing Liver Disease: A reli- 
able new method for prompt recognition 
of liver diseases by the “vitamin K toler- 
ance test” was demonstrated by Dr. 
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Dr. Sensenich succeeds Dr. Bortz 


Shepard Shapiro of New York University 
College of Medicine. The coagulating vita- 
min K is injected through the veins to the 
liver. If the liver is not diseased, it utilizes 
the vitamin normally and completely, pro- 
ducing a blood-clotting substance known 
as prothrombin. If the liver is diseased, it 
uses the vitamin K only partially and with 
considerable delay. The test is an out- 
growth of earlier work done by Dr. Shapiro 
with Prof. Karl P. Link of the University 
of Wisconsin, discoverer of the anticoagu- 
lant dicumarol. 

For Malaria: A combination of pen- 
taquine (an 8-aminoquinoline compound 
derived from plasmochin) and quinine 
gives greatest promise as a definite cure for 
sufferers from recurring malaria. Dr. L. T. 
Coggeshall of the University of Chicago 
School of Medicine reported that of 400 
servicemen who acquired persistent ma- 
larial infection in various parts of the 
world, 95 have been followed for periods of 
three to 23 months after the pentaquine- 
quinine treatment and only two verified 
relapses have occurred. The men were not 
hospitalized nor were they required to give 
up their normal business and social lives. 

Glasses Won‘t Help: To prevent loss 
of sight, Dr. Lawrence T. Post, St. Louis 
eye specialist, urged closer relationship be- 
tween the family doctor and the ophthal- 
mologist. For failing vision is all too often 
not a case for the eye man but the result 
of diseases of other parts of the body, he 
warned. 

Among the ailments listed as contribut- 
ing to sight failure were tuberculosis, ul- 
cers, diabetes, syphilis, multiple sclerosis, 
and diseases of the heart, blood vessels, 
and kidneys. Optic atrophy, he added, is 
a major reason for failing sight and may be 
sudden, as from toxemia and from drugs 
such as quinine or methyl alcohol, or 
gradual as from excessive drinking, smok- 
ing, or injudicious use of some arsenicals. 
Spots before the eyes are of no significance 
in youth and middle age, he said, but in 
advanced years are often an indication of 
failing sight. 
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What Is a Cosmic Ray? 


For three days last week, at the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, scientists 
from all over the world talked of an out- 
of-this-world subject. They were holding 
a special symposium on cosmic rays in 
honor of the 80-year-old Pasadena physi- 
cist and Nobel Prize winner, Prof. Robert 
A. Millikan. As the public sessions ended, 
a reporter accosted one of the experts for a 
final question: “What,” he asked, “is a 
cosmic ray?” The scientist sighed: “A lot 
of people would like to know.” 

The situation actually isn’t quite that 
bad. Studied intensively from the ground, 
from airplanes, and from balloons, cosmic 
rays are known to be high-energy (fast- 
moving) particles, smaller than the atom, 
which fly through space and, when they 
hit the earth’s atmosphere, knock its 
atoms apart into showers of additional 
particles that reach the ground. But no- 
body yet claims to know of everything in 
the primary rays or all the products of 
their collisions. 

Protons and Mesons: There is gen- 
eral agreement now (a few years ago it 
was hotly disputed, especially by Milli- 
kan) that the vast majority of the pri- 
mary rays are protons, the positively 
electrified ntclei of hydrogen, smallest 
of all atoms. This idea is hardly startling 
because the astronomers have concluded 
that hydrogen, ‘which provides two out 
of every three atoms in water, is also 
by far the most abundant element in the 
universe. Last week’s contribution, of- 
fered by a team which has been sending 
up plastic balloons to a height of 100,000 
feet from Minnesota, was that about one 
primary cosmic ray out of 1,000 was the 
nucleus of an atom as much as 50 times 
heavier than hydrogen. 

As for the debris knocked out of earthly 
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atoms by the incoming rays, they have 
shown an abundance of new particles 
smaller than protons and known as 
mesons. The last year has. been marked 
by the discovery of several kinds, differing 
in weight and electrical charge. Supposed 
somehow to be the glue that holds an 
atom together, mesons have stumped the 
theorists. Last week the complexity was 
increased when Dr. Louis Leprince- 
Ringuet of the University of Paris dis- 
played a photographic record made in the 
Swiss Alps which indicated the heaviest 
meson yet, one with half the mass of 
the proton. 

In short, although scientists agree that 
cosmic rays are a super atom smasher 
generously provided by nature for man’s 
research into the inner mysteries of all 
matter, they don’t know what starts the 
rays into motion in the first place. 

Atom Annihilation: Millikan thought 
he had the answer and, although his col- 
leagues mostly disagree, he didn’t hesi- 
tate to expound it in his opening address 
to the symposium. Looking younger than 
his 80 years despite his sparse, cotton- 
white hair, he was not only the honored 
guest but also the host. The sessions took 
place in the three-story laboratory build- 
ing where he has worked for 27 years. 

What Millikan restated was his favorite 
“atom-annihilation hypothesis,” namely, 
that cosmic rays are produced somewhere 
out in space when atoms of hydrogen, 
helium, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen, and 
silicon suddenly disappear and transform 
all their mass into energy. 

None of the other scientists took direct 
issue with his “annihilation” theory. But 
none gave it any support either, and Dr. 
Manuel S. Vallarta of Mexico City car- 
ried off a good deal of attention with a dis- 
cussion of how the rays might be started 
in an entirely different way—by electro- 


magnetic storms in the sun and the stars. 
i) 
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At 80 Robert Millikan still studies cosmic rays 
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CHAMBERLIN adds to 
reenter 


COMFORT 





CHAMBERLIN 


Rustproof Metal 


WEATHER STRIPS 








In the recent rehabilitation of The 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, Chamberlin weather 
strips were again specified for this 
internationally famous resort hotel. 


Col. R. H. Patterson, consulting en- 
gineer, reports that for more than 20 
years Chamberlin rustproof metal 
weather strips have been used at 
Greenbrier. 


For maximum comfort, and to elimi- 
nate drafts and prevent dirt. infiltra- 
tion, more and more building owners 
are having Chamberlin-trained experts 
install Chamberlin weather strips on 
windows and doors. Many owners 
report record winter fuel savings that 
quickly repay the cost! Prepare your 
building for winter, now! Call the 
Chamberlin Man! 





CHAMBERLIN PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


*T;) WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSULATION 
nr SCREENS— STORM SASH—IN-DOR-SEALS 


FREE SURVEY 


Ask for free survey. No 
om ge See phone 
or mail coupon, 


6 
L. CHAMBERLIN COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Chamberlin Co. of America, Dept. 107 
1254 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


Without obligation, tell me about 
Chamberlin Services a 


for (type of buitding__a™ 


C, 
Name owe 


> 
Address , . 
City 











State. 









































Plane-Sent Television 


Three years ago, when television was a 
reality to only a few thousand set owners 
in barely a dozen of the nation’s largest 
cities, the Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
and the Glenn L. Martin aircraft company 
announced a futuristic plan for bringing 
video to even the remotest farmhouse: An 
airplane flying in a 3- or 4-mile circle 25,000 
feet above the ground could pick up a 
program beamed at it from a low-powered 
ground transmitter and resend it back to 
earth to blanket an area 525 miles in diam- 
eter (Newsweek, Aug. 20, 1945). 

That was the theory designed to over- 
come ordinary television’s 60-mile visibil- 
ity limit caused by the signal’s flying off 
in a straight line instead of following the 
earth’s curve. Since then Charles E, No- 
bles, 30-year-old Westinghouse engineer 
who thought up the idea, and the Martin 
firm have been working together to make 
Stratovision a reality. On June 23. they 
showed 33 newspapermen and one woman 
(Yole de Blasio of Newsweek) that it 
could be done. 

Taking them to Zanesville, Ohio, which 
is 110 miles from Cleveland and_ the 
nearest ground transmitter, they sat the 
reporters down in the local country club 
and for an hour and ten minutes showed 
them somewhat shaky but otherwise ex- 
traordinarily clear video pictures of the 
Philadelphia convention. Nobles, on ex- 
perimental station W10WXB in the Strat- 
ovision plane circling over Pittsburgh, 
was picking the images up from the Balti- 
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The Stratovision plane picks up and resends video images 


more Sunpapers’ Station WMAR and re- 
transmitting them to a hitherto television- 
less nine-state area. 

Air Chain: The Westinghouse-Martin 
researchers claim they can set up a New 
York-to-Hollywood network, broadcasting 
four video and five FM programs, by sta- 
tioning eight Stratovision planes at stra- 
tegic points 400 miles apart across the 
country. Ground linkage of both coasts in 
a network—which television companies 
admit is at least five years off—would re- 
quire about 100 relay towers or thousands 
of miles of coaxial cable. And additional 
feeder systems would be needed to reach 
outlying districts and small towns. 

The catches to Stratovision’s future are 
(1) costs, (2) suitable planes, and (3) 
FCC approval. Though costs are still un- 
determined, the experimenters think they 
will be competitive with, if not cheaper 
than, coaxial cable. But Westinghouse en- 
gineers must perfect mass production of the 
television equipment, to reduce its present 
handmade cost. 

The plane currently used is a converted 
B-29; Martin must design a new plane or 
modify its 202, now under consideration, 
so it can carry a 7,000-pound load and a 
four-man crew and still fly slowly in a 
4-mile circle. 

Both firms think they will be ready to 
set up a network within eighteen months 
to two years after they get FCC approval 
for going commercial. Westinghouse has 
already asked the FCC for a channel for 
its first station. Planned for over Pitts- 
burgh, this would be maintained by four 
planes—two flying while two are being 


serviced on nd to assure broad- 
casts uni: by weather or me- 


chen But the “when,” and 
2 still spelled in capi- 
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Beat 


By. means of one of the neatest bits of 
convention-coverage enterprise, a whole 
radio network audience on Thursday 
evening eavesdropped on what was a 
secret to everyone in Convention Hall ex- 
cept the California delegation. Some 30 
minutes before it was officially read to 
the entire convention, CBS listeners heard 
the text of Governor Warren’s letter re- 
leasing his delegates to vote for Dewey. 
How CBS scored its beat: 

While waiting for the convention to 
come to order for its final Presidential 
balloting, CBS news director Welles 
Church in the control booth noticed the 
California group huddled around Sen. 
William F. Knowland in what looked 
like an emergency caucus. Through the 
walkie-talkie system connecting him with 
all his reporters on the floor, Church 
told Larry Lesueur to find out what was 
going on. Lesueur lugged his 12-pound 
walkie-talkie up to Knowland, asked if 
the senator had anything to say to the 
CBS audience, and, thereupon, so nervous 
he once dropped the handwritten note onto 
the floor, Knowland read the Warren let- 
ter to his delegation—and the unseen 
audience. 


Television’s Ten-Strike 


As pointed out in Newsweek for June 
21, television had its first big chance at 
mass-production news coverage in the Re- 
publican National Convention at Philadel- 
phia last week. It passed the test despite 
snafus in abundance, and the probable 
verdict of the see-and-hear audiences tuned 
to eighteen stations between Boston and 
Richmond is that the new art is here to 
stay, whether viewed in the comfortable 
privacy of a home or the-noisy hurly-burly 
of a beer-sloshed saloon. 

Some highlights of video’s big week: 
> Headaches of migraine proportions grew 
from plain innocence of procedure. News 
and radio broadcasters who have been 
glibly chattering into microphones for 
years squirmed in front of the camera eye, 
stuttered over their own names, licked 
their lips, and perspired in embarrassment. 
But by the-week’s end.they had picked up 
television jargon, ad-libbed for half-hour 
periods, and considered themselves tele- 
news pioneers. 
> Additional—and more abundant—mi- 
graines grew out of the intricate cueing of 
different programs over the special cable 
installations. More than once pictures 
were mismatched with sound, creating a 
weird combination which must have been 
senseless and confusing to the tele audi- 
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ence. As if that weren’t enough, special 
events presented by one network were 
likely to go over another on rebroadcasts. 
For example, on the DuMont-NEwswEEkK 
tee-off broadcast at 10:50 a.m. June 21, 
the NBC-Life program was simultaneously 
being received over DuMont in New York, 
while WTTG (DuMont) in Washington 
was receiving ABC’s special-events broad- 
cast. 

> Since news coverage of this magnitude 
via television was unprecedented, produc- 
tion for the most part was on a strictly 
haphazard basis. The tele staffs of every 
network knocked themselves out to nab 
the top five potential candidates and their 
wives. When big names weren’t available 
the staffs madly grabbed at passers-by— 
pretty pages, an assortment of delegates, 
or another newspaperman—to fill up a 
spot. 

> NBC’s chief chatterbox, Mary Margaret 
McBride, arranged one day to have Sena- 
tor and Mrs. Taft on a half-hour show. 
Mrs. Taft showed up on time, but the 
senator, delayed in a caucus, never made 
it. As Miss McBride kept feverish eyes on 
her watch, the half hour finally dragged to 
a close with Mrs. Taft on the air explain- 
ing: “It shouldn’t have happened to you— 
it’s happened to me my whole married 
life.” 

> The make-up problem was one of the 
most acute of the week. The lighting tends 
to highlight “5 o’clock shadow” and can 
make a high-minded stateman look like a 
Bowery bum. Women, incidentally, do not 
need as much make-up, though the techni- 
cians on some networks slapped brown 
lipstick on Mrs. Taft. Guests primped be- 
fore mirrors and worried about their hats, 
the color of their gowns, their glasses, 
corsages, and so on. Mrs. Stassen took her 
corsage off once before going in front of 
the television camera, then put it on again 
at the last minute. And the men, despite 
the handicaps of their beards, were as vain 
about their appearance as the women. Sur- 
reptitiously they peered into mirrors and 
sneaked combs through their hair: “How 
do I look?” 

P One of the best television shows of the 
week took place right in the Convention 
Hall. The Pennsylvania Railroad, provid- 
ing a lounge for press use, had three sets 
blaring away. Many a sweaty working re- 
porter snuck into the air-conditioned room 
to see at least a fraction of the proceed- 
ings in comfort. 

> The one group that did not enjoy the 
performance was the Convention Hall 
crowd itself. The dazzling lights strewn 
about the cavernous structure probably 
would have kept the place warm on a cool 
day, and in the sweltering humidity of a 
Philadelphia June they blazed down piti- 
lessly. Soaked shirts and a perpetual bath 
of perspiration were the standard uniform. 
Fan hawkers were pulling in money, and 
shops had a run on sunglasses bought to 
cut the glare. 
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Emily Post for PIO’s 


Only fond memories should remain in 
the minds of editors and newsmen after 
visits to Army establishments. To that 
end, Liaison Bulletin No. 155 currently 
counsels all Public Information Officers 
(new name for Public Relations Officers) 
that when they are escorting newspaper 
people they should “memorize the names 
of all guests and know what newspapers . . . 
they represent.” Also, that “on departing 
from a stop, do. not call a roster of names, 
or loudly count the guests like so many 
cattle in a chute.” 

When photographs are taken, officers 
are advised to “remember that the guests 
are the VIP (Very Important People) .” 
The officer should not try to edge into the 
pictures unless the guests insist. 

At the conclusion of the tour, escorting 
officers are told, they should not appear 
overeager to get rid of the guests. “It is 
well to remember that they have been 
given the kid-glove treatment all during 
the tour and have become accustomed to 
it,” concludes the military Emily Post. 


Heightened Harper’s 


Unique among American magazines, the 
venerable Harper’s has been published 
since 1850 without change in corporate 
ownership or size. Its nineteenth-century 
comrades, Harper’s Bazaar and Harper's 
Weekly, long ago left the Harper & 
Brother fold to new owners (the second 
to eventual oblivion), but for 98 years 
the ranks of Harper’s bound copies have 
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grown on library shelves, of stature as 
even as a company of Grenadier Guards. 

With the July issue the old format 
changed, with an inch and an eighth added 
to the width and three-quarters of an inch 
to the length of the page. Type size is 
larger and columns and margins wider. 

Reasons: Paper rolls are no longer manu- 
factured for Harper’s old size, which has 
been abandoned by all important maga- 
zines except~ the National Geographic. 
Larger type and wider margins enhance 
legibility, beside allowing more and larger 
illustrations, and the changed page size 
permits advertisers to use standard, rather 
than special, plates. 


Bulletin Beat 


With 1,500 of the nation’s top political 
reporters in Philadelphia for the Repub- 
lican convention, the GOP high command 
was wary of a premature break of the 
meeting’s first important news—the 1948 
platform. The 104 resolutions committee 
members were pledged to secrecy. Office 
doors were locked and guarded. Stencils 
were burned. People bearing preliminary 
drafts between rooms in the Bellevue- 
Stratford were told to use stairways, not 
elevators, lest a nimble reporter make a 
grab-and-run play. Late Monday after- 
noon, the scheduled Wednesday-morning 
release seemed safe, while some 300 re- 
porters loafed outside the hotel suite 
where the committee debated the final 
draft. 

Calm vanished when a man broke out 
of the elevator waving a copy of The 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin’s four-star 
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Ex-PM: Here is The Star, successor to PM. In its first issue June 
23 The Star printed 125,000 copies (up 40,000 from the PM aver- 
age) and carried 24,000 advertising lines. News was stressed; opinion 
was segregated. Among the features was Bill Mauldin’s cartoon. 
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final edition. On page one was an eight- 
column banner and the text of the draft 
that was still being debated. Ruefully, 
Sen. Henry Cabot Lodge Jr., committee 
chairman, came from the committee ses- 
sion and examined the story. 

“This seems to be it,” he remarked. 
“How the hell could that have happened?” 

As reporters dashed for telephones, that 
question remained unanswered. It is still 
a part-mystery, for John LaCerda, Bulle- 
tin reporter who covered the platform 
deliberations, is understandably reticent. 
He admits that he began laying the 
groundwork for the beat more than a 
week in advance, that he had the help 
of Ellen Taussig, Bulletin society reporter, 
and that the plan, which almost fell apart 
at the last moment, involved a woman 
delegate who is still entirely unaware of 
her part. 

If there had been repercussions, La- 
Cerda would. not have worried. On the 
same day he had submitted his resig- 
nation to The Bulletin. He starts on a pub- 
lic-relations job on July 6. With him goes 
the memory of Senator Lodge’s comment 
on the platform story: 

“As a senator, I think it was a hell of 
a thing to do. As a former newspaper- 
man, I think it’s wonderful.” 


New Niemans 
Before George Polk left for the Middle 


East three years ago, he had decided to 
win himself a Nieman Fellowship at Har- 
vard University. He had kept the Nieman 
Foundation informed of his work in 
Greece for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and he meant to use the year’s study 
which, in the terms of Mrs. Lucius W. 
Nieman’s will, is intended to “elevate and 
promote standards of journalism in the 
United States,” for research before com- 
pleting a book and qualifying himself as 
an authority on the Middle East. When 
he was killed in Greece last May (News- 
WEEK, May 31), he was about to start for 
home, with his first objective in hand. His 
application for a fellowship was approved, 
and his selection would have been an- 
nounced last week, when the twelve Nie- 
man Fellows of 1948-49 were named. 

As finally selected, the eleventh class of 
Nieman Fellows includes two China cor- 
respondents, two editorial writers, and 
eight reporters, one specializing in labor, 
one in science, and one in politics. Six of 
the fellows served in the second world war, 
and one, Capt. Charles D. Willis, will go 
to Harvard direct from Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, where he is learning to use an artifi- 
cial leg: Before the war he spent ten years 
on The Fort Worth Press. The other fel- 
lows will be Alan Barth, 41, Washington 
Post editorial writer; Robert R. Brunn, 30, 
San Francisco correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor; Grady E. Clay Jr., 
$1, of The Louisville Courier-Journal; 
Robert de Roos, 37, of The San Francisco 
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Chronicle; David B. Dreiman, 31, of The 
Minneapolis Star; F. Tillman Durdin, 41, 
chief China correspondent of The New 
York Times; Elmer L. Holland Jr., 29, 
editorial writer for The Birmingham News 
and Age-Herald; Peter Lisagor, 32, of The 
Chicago Daily News; Christopher Rand, 
36, China correspondent of The New York 
Herald Tribune; Aldric R. Revell, 38, po- 
litical writer for The Madison Capital 
Times; and Lawrence G. Weiss, 27, of The 
Boston Herald. 


Neighborhood Newsie 


Chicago’s four dailies, like all metro- 
politan newspapers, are abundantly served 
with news of locality, nation, and world, 
by their own staffs and the reports of the 
major wire agencies. Space seldom permits 
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Bush: “Present tense is better” 


more than the briefest notice of mere 
neighborhood news. Therefore fourscore or 
so community weeklies are able to live by 
giving such items to residential and subur- 
ban Chicago. With limited staffs, the 
weeklies must concentrate on news of im- 
mediate interest and availability, leaving 
many a potential story uncovered. 

That situation, which exists in most 
metropolitan areas, suggested a new enter- 
prise to Earl Bush, who had learned in 
three years’ reporting for the City News 
Bureau and The Chicago Times that news 
is free to anyone willing to gather it. He 
saw in the Loop—the city and county of- 
fices—a mine of news that no news gath- 
erers were regularly working, and with 
$100 as capital and another reporter— 
Herbert Brin—as working partner, he es- 
tablished Community News Service in 
1946. At the moment he has 80 newspaper 
clients and is embarking on a new enter- 
prise—a_ service for Chicago-area radio 
stations. He has been serving two stations 
since May 15 and added another last week 


despite competition of the established and 
powerful City News Bureau. 

Bush got a good start two vears ago 
when his first copy included a story of the 
coming year’s county tax rates—hot news 
for suburban home owners. One publisher 
of six weeklies used that piece in all of 
them. In a month the partners had recov- 
ered their $100 investment (office rent and 
supplies) and Brin had begun to draw a 
salary. Bush cannily held on to an $8,600 
job with OPA until the future was more 
certain. 

When Brin went to California after a 
year, Bush gave his full time to the serv- 
ice, then taken by 50 papers. The one-girl 
staff was increased by two reporters, and 
others were added from time to time. When 
Bush dipped his toe into the radio stream 
six weeks ago he was employing seven peo- 
ple, planning teletype service to his larger 
clients, and finding by-product markets in 
trade journals and out-of-town dailies for 
his courthouse and county news. 

Speed: Bush, 32, almost boyishly trim, 
and alert to new chances, moved into the 
broadcasting picture by surveying the 
news directors of a dozen Chicago-area 
stations to find what kind of radio news 
they wanted. They wanted news gathered 
and written especially for radio. So that’s 
what they get. Many of the radio stories 
carry additional details for the informa- 
tion of the broadcaster, and not neces- 
sarily for air use. 

Bush’s radio copy carries this reminder: 
“Present tense leads are better . . . End it 
alive, but not forced . . . Keep it short.” 
The emphasis is on speed, so that a maxi- 
mum number of stories may be written in 
the present tense. Recently, for example, 
Bush put out a story of a three-alarm 
fire while the building was still ablaze. 
Within ten minutes Chicago firemen were 
profanely wondering whence came all the 
spectators. 


We Like Us 


Prosperous and brash, The New York 
Daily News celebrated its 29th birthday 
(June 26) with a bit of self-puffing. With 
unconcealed pride it quoted a paragraph 
from Gerald W. Johnson’s “Great News- 
papers, If Any,” published in the June 
Harper’s, which called The News “the 
most successful business enterprise, and 
that by long odds, in American daily 
journalism.” Gracefully conceding . that 
Johnson’s tribute hid a few thorns amid 
its roses, The News (often assailed for 
its hardboiled nationalism) reasserted its 
continued indifference to journalistic com- 
ment thus: 

“This newspaper is run, to the best of 
our ability, for the readers, and we don’t 
give a hoot in hell whether it pleases 
other newspapers or editors, or makes 
them sick . . . We’ve been out with the 
gang exactly 29 years today, and we ain’t 
snuggling up to the highbrows now.” 
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New Vork 


Your commercial and personal independence 
depends largely on the protection of your 
interests from disaster and loss. 


You can achieve protection against loss with 
a carefully planned insurance program at 
surprisingly low cost. Call one of Great 
American’s 16,000 local agents—or your own 
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Detroit Fire & Marine 





GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 


American National 
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The bell that became America’s Liberty Bell was cast in London. Here is 
artist J. L. G. Ferris’ conception of the smithy scene after the bell was 
recast in this country because of brittleness. It was hung in 1753 in Philadel- 
phia’s Town Hall, now Independence Hall. J. L. G. Ferris, Copyright. 


insurance broker—to learn how completely 
the Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies can protect you in almost any 
insurable contingency. 


The Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies offers practically every form of 
insurance except life. 











Great American Indemnity 


Rochester American 
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Parking is easier ... for 
anti-friction Needle Bear- 
ings make wheels easier to 
turn, especially at slow 








Long-lasting lubrication 
... because Needle Bear- 
ings are designed to “hold 
in” oil or grease... keep 
out dust and dirt. 














Cut-away view shows 
where Needle Bearings 
work to savé you work, on 
the kingpin on which the 
front wheels pivot. 
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NEW EASE AND FREEDOM in getting im and out 
of tight parking spaces with inches to spare is 
just one of the advantages anti-friction Needle 
Bearings are bringing to many of today’s new 
cars. Others you'll also appreciate will mean new 
ease on your pocketbook ... thanks to the effi- 
cient lubrication inherent in the Torrington 
Needle Bearing design...reduced wear that means 
better maintenance of front wheel alignment... 
less vibration and front wheel “fight.” 

Thoroughly tested in hundreds of automotive 
and aircraft applications, Torrington Needle Bear- 
ings on the kingpin assemblies and steering gear 
mechanisms are among the design improvements 
modern car manufacturers are adopting. These 
compact units help to maintain steering ease with 
the new extra low-pressure tires and to bring you 
greater value in performance and efficiency in 
today’s new cars. Ask your new car dealer... he'll 
tell you! 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 


Torrington, Conn. ° 
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TRANSITION — 


Expecting: Screen stars Lauren (Basy) 
Bacau, 23, and Humpurey (Boater) Bo- 
GART, 47, their first child; in January. They 
were married in 1945. 


Born: To screen actress JANE GREER, 23, 
and producer Epwarp Lasker, 36, their 
first child, Albert, 7 pounds; at Cedars of 
Lebanon Hospital in Hollywood, June 23. 


Married: Miss America, BAarsara Jo 
Wa ker, 22, tall, dark-haired beauty who 
won the national crown at Atlantic City 
last year, and Dr. Jonn Vernon HuMMEL, 
24, the intern for whom she turned down a 
movie contract; in a double-ring ceremony 
in Memphis, Tenn., June 26. Barbara will 
use her $5,000 beauty scholarship to win a 
master’s degree in French. 


Decorated: Mas. Gen. VAssity STALIN, 
26, son of the Russian Premier; awarded 
the Order of the Red Banner, in Moscow, 
June 25. 


Reunion: Teddy Roosevelt’s Roucnu 
Rivers, of the Spanish-American War, as- 
sembled in Prescott, Ariz., June 23, for 
their 50th anniversary reunion. Sixty-two 
of the 107 surviving Rough Riders at- 
tended. 


Resigned: J, Leiguton Stuart, 72, Amer- 
ican Ambassador to China; in Peiping, 
China, June 24. Stuart will return to his 
post as president of Yenching University. 


Ailing: Grorce Herman (Base) Rurtu, 
53, returned to Memorial Hospital, New 
York, on June 24, with a recurrence of the 
throat ailment that has troubled him since 
an operation in the fall of 1946. Mrs. Ruth 
said The Babe “wasn’t feeling good at all” 
and had been carrying a heavy schedule 
including work on a movie based on his life. 


Died: Mas. Gen. WitiiaMm C. Les, 53, 
retired, former commander of the Army’s 
airborne forces; of a heart attack in Dunn, 


’N.C., June 25. To General Lee goes credit 


for organizing the first parachute infantry 
at Fort Benning, Ga., the Airborne Com- 
mand at Fort Bragg, N.C., and the 101st 
Airborne Division. His airborne doctrine 
was used in the D-Day landings in Nor- 
mandy. 

> Lotis H. Brusn, 76, board chairman of 
the Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc., of 
Ohio and Maryland; from a cerebral hem- 
orrhage June 24 in Philadelphia, where he 
was attending the Republican National 
Convention. A close friend of President 
Warren G. Harding, the publisher had at- 
tended every Republican convention since 
the turn of the century. 

> Harry A. Mitus, 75, former chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Beard, 
professor emeritus of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, mediator in labor dis- 
putes, and leading finance authority; in 
Chicago, Juné 25. 
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The Famous Old Forester Mint Julep 
A Favorite for 78 Years 


@ Throughout the years, drinks 
made with famous Old Forester Bonded Bourbon 
Whisky have been judged outstanding wherever they 
are served. But perhaps the most famous of these 
drinks is the Old Forester Mint Julep, a traditional 
favorite for 78 years. 
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hows Kooy Galow,...r0 BOTH FREEZE AND STORE! 


PLENTY-PLUS ROOM... More than 10 
cu. ft., plus adjustable shelves that drop 
down or lift out for bulky foods. 
Full-Width Freeze Chest and Ice Cube 
Tray hold 56 lbs. of frozen food. Chest 
freezes food, too, if you wish. 

2 Humidrawers hold 34 of a bushel of 
fruits and vegetables and other foods. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

Plants in 25 Cities « Offices Everywhere 
Appliance Division + Mapsfield, Ohio 


PLENTY- PLUS COLD... Plenty of 3 
kinds of cold needed to keep all types 
food market - fresh and delicious. 


Normal Cold for staples and leftovers. 
High-Humidity Cold for foods that need it. 


Zero Cold for freezing foods. Plenty of 
space for storing foods already frozen. 


Every house needs Westinghouse 
Maker of 30 mision Electtic Htome fyplianees 


PLENTY-PLUS CONVENIENCE, BEAUTY. 
Door closes automatically, opens with 
touch on either side of handle. 
Beautiful Styling, trimmed with new 
“Apricream’’, exciting “go-with”’ color. 
See It, and other members of this 
famous family of appliances; at your 
Westinghouse retailer’s, now. 


TUNE IN TED MALONE 
EVERY MORNING 


ABC NETWORK 
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The Price Spiral and the Public 


The big news in industry last week had 
not yet happened. The United States Steel 
Corp., though officially mum, was in the 
throes of making up its complex corporate 
mind to increase wages. Steel wages were 
about to go up, and steel prices would be 
quick to follow. 

Ben Fairless of U.S. Steel had been iso- 
lated in his battle against inflation. In 
April the U.S. Steel president had soured 
Philip Murray and his steelworkers by 
saying no to their third-round wage de- 
mands. Simultaneously he attacked infla- 
tion from another quarter by announcing 
a $25,000,000 price cut. 

But the General Motors settlement had 
crumpled the barrier against third-round 
wage demands. And Fairless was no man 
to make his own workers the solitary goats 
of a losing struggle against rising prices. 
Despite the fact that Fairless had Murray 
tied to a two-year contract, a wage boost— 
plus an increase in. steel prices—was defi- 
nitely on the way. 

To statisticians the steel-price increase 
would be only a tiny jiggle contributing to 
the jump in the general price level. But to 
the public and the press, steel wage and 
price boosts had become symbolic of the 
whole inflationary spiral. For many the 
steel announcement would be the first 
awakening to the fact that another broad 
price rise was under way. 

Since 1939 steel prices had risen only 
45 per cent while the average of all whole- 
sale prices had jumped 114.5 per cent. 
Other metals had kited past steel; copper 
was up 93 per cent, zinc 134 per cent, and 
lead 235 per cent. But the illusion that 
“as steel goes, so goes inflation” was 
stronger than mere statistics. The Febru- 
ary increase in steel prices had been 
greeted by a roar of public disapproval. 


How the steel-price myth had grown 
so great was a curious phenomenon of 
public opinion. The steel industry’s his- 
tory—always colorful, sometimes unsavory 
—had provided the soil; the New Deal 
planted the seed. It used the steel industry 
as a whipping boy in its attacks on busi- 
ness. Then OPA made steel symbolic of 
the whole price-control effort; it kept down 
steel if nothing else. 

The Menace: Editors and writers, 
seeking colorful copy and a simple ex- 
planation for inflation, had taken their cue 
from OPA. The public, eager for a scape- 
goat, was ready and willing to believe. 

Now the myth had reached maturity; 
it was no longer a minor annoyance but 
a menace to the future of the entire 
industry. For Fairless and other steel 
executives knew that steel prices would 
inevitably have to go higher. And if 
public indignation could not be ap- 
peased, it could eventually push the 
steel industry farther down the dread road 
to nationalization. 

What the public could not understand 
was why U.S. Steel which rolled up $34,- 
000,000 in profits in the first three months 
of the year alone, needed higher prices. 
U.S. Steel had a case, but it had been 
little understood. In nearly three years 
since the end of the war the company had 
piled up profits totaling $275,000,000— 
seemingly a fantastic figure. Yet in the 
same period it had spent $478,000,000 for 
new plants and equipment to meet the 
country’s insatiable demand for steel. Its 
board of directors had authorized $400,- 
000,000 more for the same purpose. 

What few outside the steel industry real- 
ized was that U.S. Steel would lose money 
on some, if not most, of these new facili- 
ties. Construction, raw-material, and wage 
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costs were so high—and steel prices so low 
—that new plants could not show a profit. 

Today’s big earnings of U.S. Steel are 
possible only because its old plants have 
been written off to a nominal value of $20 
a ton of annual capacity. To replace that 
capacity today would cost close to $300 a 
ton. 

The rest of the industry is in similar 
straits. On Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
books the investment in steel-producing fa- 
cilities is valued at $6,934 an employe. But 
Admiral Ben Moreell, J & L president, be- 
lieves that to replace them at today’s 
prices would cost between $30,000 and 
$40,000 a worker. 

The steel companies are behind a bigger 
eight ball than even many steel executives 
have fully appreciated. As long as present 
steel mills, ore, coal, and limestone proper- 
ties hold out, they will continue to report 
comfortable profits. But when these even- 
tually have to be replaced, steel prices must 
jump considerably or the industry will 
find itself deep in the red. 

The Man: Last week Fairless’s No. 1 
problem was how to get his company and 
his industry off this spot with the least 
possible damage. It could easily prove the 
toughest and most crucial job of the 58- 
year-old steelman’s career. 

The stocky, ruddy-faced son of a coal 
miner broke into the steel business in 1913 
with a small Ohio steel company. Seven- 
teen years later, when Republic Steel was 
pieced together as third largest company 
in the industry, he emerged close to the 
top as its executive vice president. 

Fairless had always been an operating 
man, but in the early 30s the problem was 
to sell steel, not make it. He put on his 
hat and set out to get orders for the new 
company. He made friends easily and soon 
had a reputation as an ace salesman. His 
selling philosophy was simple: “A good 
salesman is somebody you can trust and 
have confidence in.” 

In 19385 Myron Taylor, then reorgan- 





Steel prices lag behind while costs of such new equipment as Jones & Laughlin’s “submarine ladle” skyrocket 
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izing U.S. Steel, tapped Fairless to be- 
come president of the new Carnegie-Illi- 
nois Steel Corp., a merger of the parent 
company’s two largest steelmaking sub- 
sidiaries. Two years later Fairless moved 
up to the presidency of U.S. Steel itself. 

His task in the reorganization was to 
weld U.S. Steel into an efficient aggressive 
competitor. It was a job which had been 
neglected since the corporation was formed 
in 1901. 

The Corporation: In that year J. P. 
Morgan the elder had merged steel com- 
panies representing 65 per cent of the 
country’s steel-ingot capacity. It was the 
largest industrial enterprise in the world, 
potentially an overpowering monopoly. 

Actually, it never dared to be one. For 
its birth virtually coincided with the be- 
ginning of the great trust-busting era of 
Teddy Roosevelt. Under Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, its pious dictatorial chairman, U.S. 
Steel had one objective: survival. It be- 
came polite and benign, pushing no one 
around and holding aloft a price umbrella 
under which all could operate comfortably. 

Inevitably aggressive steelmakers turned 
elsewhere. After two years as U.S. Steel 
president under Gary, Charles Schwab 
deserted to build up Bethlehem as its big- 
gest rival. Ernest Weir developed National 
Steel, a strong factor in the budding light- 
steel business. Allegheny-Ludlum — and 
others began pioneering in stainless. Armco 
led the industry into the rolling of wide- 
gauge sheet. 

U.S. Steel plodded peacefully along 
sticking to its heavy lines. Like Ferdinand 
the Bull, it never learned to fight. By 1932 
the corporation had less than 40 per cent 
of the ingot capacity, was getting sub- 
stantially less than 40 per cent of the 
available business, and reported a net loss 
of $71,000,000. 

To the job of pulling the ailing corpora- 
tion together, Fairless brought a person- 
ality strikingly different from the tradi- 
tional two-fisted steelmaster. He listened 
more than he talked. He had instinctive 
respect for the dignity of those who worked 
for him, from executives to the men in the 
mill. He suggested rather than ordered; 
but at the same time there was never the 
slightest question who was boss. 

Under the Fairless hand, Big Steel’s 
rusty wheels began to turn more smoothly. 
Slowly but surely plants were modernized 
and the sales force was reorganized. Today 
the corporation is back in the steel busi- 
ness as a tough, efficient competitor, its 
research facilities the equal of any in the 
industry and its customer relations—ac- 
cording to a recent Iron Age survey—sec- 
ond to none. 

Internally, Fairless has democratized the 
crusty, stiff-necked old corporation. In 
Pittsburgh he opens his own doors, pushes 
his own elevator buttons, and rides with 
the crowd. Only in the corporation’s New 
York citadel has he been unable to bust 
the tradition that the’ head of U.S. Steel 
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is a king in his domain. At 71 Broadway a 
mysterious buzzer still secretly signals his 
comings and goings, doors open magically, 
and elevators stand waiting at his approach. 

The Publie: No difficulty of U.S. Steel 
has been greater than that of making its 
policies clear to the public. The corporation 


is not alone in this, but at present suffers 


the most acutely. Today, though many 
problems have been largely solved, that of 
improving public relations remains. 
Though Fairless has humanized U.S. 
Steel internally, he has not yet humanized 
it to the public and the press. The voice of 
Big Steel has too often been the cold, im- 
personal clickety-clack of the duplicating 
machine grinding out formal statements. 
The public relations set-up has proved 
the unexpected weak link in the corpora- 


Murray and Fairless: A pay rise will sweeten the friendship 


tion’s reorganization. Actually, public re- 
lations is not the direct responsibility of 
Fairless, the operating head, but is a spe- 
cial function of the chairman of the board, 
lawyer Irving Olds. 

Under today’s conditions the separation 
of public relations from operations is an 
unworkable absurdity, as some other big 
corporations have found, and as the armed 
forces discovered during the war. A typi- 
cal result: U.S. Steel’s public relations 
department never even knew about last 
February’s price increase until reporters 
started asking embarrassing questions. 

At the time of the U.S. Steel reorganiza- 
tion Taylor wanted a public contact as 
chairman to keep the company on the 
right side of the government. He picked 
37-year-old Edward R. Stettinius, a Gen- 
eral Motors vice president with good con- 
tacts in high New Deal circles. But Stet- 
tinius’s contacts were too good. In 1940 
he was drafted to head the National 


Defense Advisory Commission and later 
became Secretary of State. 

But the difficulties of the corporation 
cannot be laid at the door of any indi- 
vidual. It represents the failure of a con- 
cept and a system. Public relations has be- 
come more than a matter of strategic 
government contacts. It is a problem of 
interpreting the operations and policies of 
the company to the public. The basic tenet 
of law is that a man is innocent until 
proved guilty. But before the bar of Ameri- 
can public opinion business today is guilty 
until proved innocent—guilty of raising 
prices and piling up excessive profits. 

However, if U.S. Steel was fumbling its 
public relations problems there were few 
who could cast the first stone. It was han- 
dling itself no worse than most big corpor- 
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ations. Its problems were simply immeas- 
urably more acute. 

Unless all business did a better job of 
explaining prices and profits the reaction, 
should economic difficulties swing the 
political pendulum once more to the left, 
would be violent and maybe disastrous. 


ADVERTISING: 


Call Operator 25 


Several years ago Fred D. Wahlstrom 
saw a national advertisement for an Arrow 
shirt with a collar he liked. He went to a 
Chicago department store, where they said 
they didn’t have the shirt but sold him 
another. It didn’t fit. The incident illus- 
trated a basic problem in national adver- 
tising: to get the reader, fascinated by a 
glowing ad, in quick touch with a dealer of 
the product advertised. 

Last week Wahlstrom was confident he 
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had the problem licked. His solution was:a 
line appearing in an ad in a national maga- 
zine: “Call Western Union by number and 
ask for Operator 25.” Thus readers who 
wanted to buy the product could get the 
name of the nearest dealer from the tele- 
graph company. 

Advertisers participating in the plan 
supply Western Union with a list of their 
dealers across the country. Twenty-five 
companies are committed to date, and 
Wahlstrom optimistically talks of signing 
100 more by the end of the year. Cost to 
participants: $2 a call for the first 100 calls 
within a given month and 7 cents a call 
after that. 


Yng, Expd, Refs Required 


Using its classified-ad section, The Hous- 
ton Chronicle boasts, is the surest way to 
get anything from a gas range to a house 
servant. But even The Chronicle people 
were a mite skeptical last month when Dee 
Walker of Texas City advertised for a 
president for the $2,250,000 First State 
Bank. 

Last week, the ad by Walker, the board 
chaifman, had brought answers from more 
than 50 hopefuls, including a dozen odd 
“unior executives of Houston banks and fif- 
teen or twenty other Texas bankers. 

The bank board interviewed the would- 
be presidents and chose 36-year-old Henry 
Franks Jr., who was loan manager of the 
South Texas Commercial National Bank in 
Houston. Taking office, Franks, still some- 
what dazed, admitted: “I only answered 
the ad for the hell of it.” 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Damage Suit: The Chicago Foundry- 
men’s Association filed a $300,000 damage 
suit against the Delta-Star Electric Co., 
charging the company had violated an 
agreement to stay with the association in 
negotiating a wage dispute. Delta settled 
independently, giving its 685 workers a 
13-cent-an-hour raise. The association said 
the deal forced its members to hike their 
10-cent offer to 12 cents to avert a strike. 

Telephone Mark: The Bell System 
installed its 30,000,000th telephone this 
week, in Marshalltown, Iowa. More than a 
fourth of AT&T’s phones have been in- 
stalled since V-J Day. 

Fraud Charge: The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission said it had presump- 
tive evidence of fraud in connection with 
the suit which blocked a $10,000,000 
Kaiser-Frazer stock offering in February. 
The SEC asked a Washington court to 
force two lawyers representing Otis & Co. 
to answer questions to determine whether 
investment banker Cyrus Eaton had in- 
spired the suit. 

Price Rises: Sears, Roebuck’s 5-pound 
fall catalogue shows a 1.7 per cent increase 
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Jalon muito mele) you know about Asbestos? 


The first corrugated sheathing 
made of Asbestos-Cement was produced 

by KeM in 1905...giving Industry a 
much-needed fire-resistingand SS 
rust-proof building material that SSS 
would never need maintenance, 























A 40-car trainload of KEM Asbestos 
Corrugated was needed to sheathe the sidewalls 
of this huge hangar at Lakehurst, N.J. 

Through 28 years of corrosive seacoast 
atmosphere the siding has never 
needed maintenance, or repair. 











Originally designed for 
soot-and-grime industrial service, 

KM Asbestos Corrugated isnow being specified 
for interior decorating...in theatres, 

restaurants, stores, even homes! 





It isn’t too surprising ... this strange 
‘double life” being led by ‘‘Century” 
Asbestos Corrugated. Not when you 
realize that its rugged simplicity and 
neutral gray color give it an attractive 
appearance that blends with almost 
any decorative scheme. Plus the fact 
that it can’t burn, can’t rust, can’t 
rot... and never needs to be painted 
for protective reasons. 


Economical to install, too . . . especially on roofing jobs over steel 
purlin construction, thanks to the new “TOP-SIDE” fasteners 
exclusive with “Century” Asbestos Corrugated. The drawing 
above shows how the fastener is inserted through a drilled hole in 
the sheet, then hooked to the purlin—the whole job being done 
from the roof surface. No expensive scaffolding needed! Write 
us for full facts. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve 
mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY - AMBLER - PENNSYLVANIA 
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and it’s also an energetic, thriving 
city. For a week-end or longer stay 
there is no better guide to its his- 
torical landmarks than the popular 
folder “Boston is a Browsing Town” 
prepared for you by the famed 
Parker House. You may have it by 
addressing your request to Parker 
House, Boston 7, Massachusetts. 


Prospective visitors to New England 
are reminded that the completely 
modern Parker House with its cen- 
tral location, superior service. and 
fine food, is the ideal hotel head- 
quarters for a stay in Boston. 


Parker House 
BOSTON 
A New England Institution 


Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 
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TRAFFIC= 


"So they MASTIPAVED 
the FLOOR!” 


For 24 years the world’s toughest floor 
problems have been solved with Pabco 
Mastipave! Hundreds of millions of square 
feet in use. Write us for a “no-obligation” 


survey of your industrial flooring needs, 


PABCO 


MASTIPAVE. 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 
LONG LIFE, L ““ COST 
FLOOR COVE.ALNG 


Also Grip-Tread Mastipave—Non-Slip Wet or Dry 


THE PARAFFINE COMPANIES, INC 


New York 16° Sah Francisco 19* Chicago 54 
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Mach 1 Plus: The speed of the new North American F-86 fighter 
is so high that the Air Force has ordered “machmeters” installed 
to measure it. They will register speed in relation to the speed of ' 
sound, mach 1 being equal to the speed of sound at any altitude. 4 


in prices. Prices have been raised on one- 
third of the items: half are unchanged. 

Nationalization: Costa Rica’s _ six- 
week-old_ revolutionary government took 
over all private banks. It also announced 
it intended to take over the electric power 
and light companies. 

Building Boom: The F. W. Dodge 
Corp. estimated that construction con- 
tracts east of the Rockies reached nearly 
$1,000,000.000 during May, a 44 per cent 
jump over May 1947. 

Co-op Housing: The Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers (CIO) celebrated the 
21st anniversary of its first cooperative 
housing project in New York City by 
breaking ground for a $10,000,000 exten- 
sion in the Bronx. The union aims to 
provide housing for 2,500 families. 

Living Costs: Bureau of Labor statis- 
ticians said the cost of living rose 0.7 per 
cent in May to 170.5 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average. Both living costs and food 
prices reached all-time highs. 

Black Market: The Ford Motor Co. 
discovered that its new 1949 models are 
bringing as high as $3,300 on used-car lots, 
although the list price is less than $2,000. 
Ford has threatened to crack down on 
dealers guilty of resales. 


COAL: 


John L. Delivers 


If anyone still wondered why truculent 
John L. Lewis was a hero to his mine- 
workers, the reason became plain last 
week. On June 25, last working day of 
the old contract, he signed a new agree- 





























ment for 1948 that gave his men just 
about everything they wanted: he even 
forced most of the operators to murmur 
words of approval as they swallowed the 
bitter medicine. 

Under the new contract which starts 

July 1: 
> Pay would be hiked $1 a day, giving the 
average coal digger $14.05 for eight hours, 
the highest industrial worker’s rate in the 
nation. Since 1989 Lewis had brought his 
men from way down in the pay scale up 
to the tap. 
> The mine welfare royalty would jump 
from 10 cents to 20 cents a ton. This was 
the second time in two years that John L. 
had doubled the assessment for pensions, 
death, and distress benefits; it had been 
started in 1946 with an innocuous-seeming 
5 cents. The new welfare kitty would 
amount to about $100,000.000 in 1948, 
compared with $41,000,000 last year and 
$26.000,000 in 1946. 
> The °47 contract clause requiring min- 
ers to work only when “willing and able” 
—abhorred by the operators—was_re- 
tained, along with the eight-hour day, 
portal-to-portal pay, and the paid vaca- 
tion. 
P Operators also agreed to concede the 
mineworkers the union shop, in apparent 
violation of the Taft-Hartley provision 
that the union shop can only be granted 
after an NLRB election. 

Stubborn Captives: The new con- 
tract would cost operators an extra $250,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000 (the mine union 
put the figure at $160,000,000). But it 
was the public that would really foot the 
bill; a price hike somewhere between 40 
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cents to $1 a ton of coal was predicted. 

For Lewis the idyllic picture showed but 
a single flaw: Big Steel’s “captive” coal 
mines (which produce 60,000,000 of the 
total 600,000,000 tons mined annually) 
had refused to sign up. Their reason: The 
union-shop clause violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley law. 

But as the week ended, indications in- 
creased that when the miners return to 
work on July 6, after their annual paid 
vacation, the “captives” would also be in 
camp. And then Lewis’s victory would be 
complete. 


CONTROLS: 


The Industry Draft 


Late in the night of Saturday, June 19, 
as Congress rushed to adjourn, a House 
reading clerk droned an amendment to 
the draft bill. Republicans were assured 
that the GOP approved; Democrats raised 
no objection; the measure was speedily 
passed and quickly forgotten. 

But last week businessmen awoke to 
the fact that the unobtrusive amendment, 
written by Republican Rep. Walter 

loeser of Missouri, would permit gov- 
ernment control of industry. By its terms 
industry could be required to give priority 
to military orders at “reasonable prices”; 
failure to comply could result in govern- 
ment seizure. Moreover, Defense Secre- 
tary Forrestal could requisition steel and 
allocate it to manufacturers with military 
orders. Steelmakers who didn’t go along 
might find their plants taken over and 
themselves fined $50,000 and jailed for 
three years. 

Cries arose that Congress had _ been 
asleep; actually, in granting President 
Truman some of the powers they had 
previously refused him, Republican _pol- 
icymakers were far from asleep or de- 
linquent. They had deliberately set out 
to prepare the record of Congress for the 
coming campaign. The Ploeser amend- 
ment, they reasoned, would (1) placate 
small business often unable to get enough 
steel; (2) answer the charge that the 
Republican Congress had _ been. subservi- 
ent to vested interests; and (3) soothe 
church and liberal irritation over the 
manpower draft by coupling it with an 
industry draft. 

Trouble Ahead? Even if the move 
made political sense, many in industry 
still found it distasteful and trouble-laden. 
President Frank Purnell of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube raised the possibility that 
controls would accentuate rather than 
relieve the steel shortage: “If you give 
the Army and the Navy .. . a free hand 
to take all the steel they want or think 
they need, each would pile up for itself 
three or four years’ supply; and _ that 
would leave little or nothing for anyone 
else. That’s how it often was done dur- 
ing World War II.” - 
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Henry Hazlitt’s column, Business 
Tides, is carried in the National Af- 
fairs section this week, along with 
other features of Republican Con- 
vention coverage. 
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Others saw the amendment as the cur- 
tain raiser for a return to all-out govern- 
ment control of scarce commodities. But 
Congressman Ploeser said that he had 
been misunderstood, that his amendment 
would have the opposite effect: By allo- 
cating a little steel to clamoring small 
businessmen with military orders, “we 
have deprived the President of his 
strongest argument for allocating all 
steel.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Fresh Seersucker: The Monsanto 
Chemical Co. of St. Louis said it had 
developed a chemical resin finish to make 
seersucker suits stay fresh and neat in hot, 
damp weather, despite repeated washings 
and dry cleanings. 

Plastic Sink: American Plastics Prod- 
ucts of Millburn, N.J., is making light- 
weight wash basins and sinks for home use 
out of Lucite. The heaviest model weighs 
only 7144 pounds. 

Soldering Iron: The Kemode Manu- 
facturing Co. of New York displayed a 
soldering iron with a chemical cartridge 
that will heat the iron in five seconds and 
keep it hot for ten minutes. A firing pin 
in the handle sets off the miniature non- 
explosive cartridge. 

Auto Play Pen: The Linne Products 
Co. of Santa Monica, Calif., announces a 
dual-purpose adjustable table for rear-seat 
automobile passengers. When lowered to 
the level of the rear seat, the entire back 
of the car becomes a play pen. 
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50 YOU THINK 
YOURE INSURED... 


**$8000 cash vanishes from store’s 
unlocked safe. Owner has insurance 
| against burglary but not mysterious 
disappearance. He thought he was 
insured. His loss—$8000.” 


Don’t Take a Loss 


| 29 different “gaps” in coverage can cost 
| you money! Don’t risk a loss by think- 
ing you’re fully insured. Know you 
have full insurance protection. Be safe, 
not sorry. 

See your AMICO agent for all casualty, 
property insurance and bonds. AMICO 
is a strong legal reserve company pay- 
ing dividends to policyholders. 


Write for AMICO’S 
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“*29 Gaps in Your 
Bridge to Security,” 
today. It may save you 
money! 
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AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE CoMPANY 
4740 Sheridan Road { 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Please mail me my FREE copy of “2@ Gaps” 
in Your Bridge to Security.” o> l 


Address......0000+ - eee 1 
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RELIGION 








Canonization on Records 


To millions of Catholics around the 
world, the canonization of a new saint is 
. only something to read about, rarely to 
hear on the radio, and never to see. Now 
for the first time a small New York com- 
pany called Kyrie Recordings is releasing 
im this country a documentary album of 
canonization rites and a solemn papal 
mass.” 

Prepared under the guidance of Vatican 
Radio, the unbreakable disks contain ex- 
cerpts from several canonizations in St. 
Peter’s and were made in 1947. They are 
an invaluable addition to school and reli- 
gious libraries, although the acoustics of 
the basilica do not make for top-notch 
recording. But Catholics will be thrilled to 
hear the voice of Pope Pius XII singing 
the mass, the bells of St. Peter’s announc- 
ing a new saint, the silver trumpets play- 
ing during the consecration and elevation, 
and the crowds’ shouts and applause for 
“il Papa.” 


Putting It Before Lambeth 


The most-heralded denominational 
church conference of the year is Lambeth.+ 
“See you at Lambeth” or “Let’s put it 
before Lambeth” has been echoing through 
the Protestant Episcopal Church ever since 
its triennial in Philadelphia in 1946. 

What American Episcopal bishops— 
and their counterparts throughout the 
world—were talking about was the Lam- 
beth Conference—the decennial conclave 
in London which advises the 20,000,000 
members of the Anglican communion, 
those churches which stem from the Church 
of England. 

Postponed from 1940 because of the 
war, the eighth Lambeth Conference opens 
July 1 in Canterbury Cathedral and closes 





“THe Rervat or CANONIZATION AND SOLEMN PAPAL 
Mass. Kyrie Recordings. Five plastic 12-inch rec- 
ords, $15, 





+The most-touted interdenominational confer- 


ence is of course the World,Council of Churches 


Assembly at Amsterdam Aug. 22-Sept. 5. 


G. Felici 
Consecration at a canonization: The sounds of St. Peter’s are on wax 


Aug. 8 in Westminster Abbey. It is the 
first such meeting in eighteen years, and 
the largest ever held, with some 330 bish- 
ops expected. These include 78 from the 
United States, headed by Presiding Bishop 
Henry Knox Sherrill. 

But while press and public looked for- 
ward eagerly to hearing at least some of 
the deliberations, word reached this coun- 
try that all the meetings would be held 
behind a “black curtain.” Furthermore, 
the Most Rev. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and _ presiding 
prelate at the meetings in Lambeth Palace, 
had forbidden everyone connected with the 
conference even to discuss the agenda with 
the press. Previous Lambeth sessions have 
been closed, the archbishop pointed out, 
and a canned “report” and encyclical let- 
ter would be released after the end of the 
conclave. 

As far back as May 2, The Living 
Church, conservative American Episcopal 
weekly, editorialized: “Nothing could be 
better calculated to undermine the confi- 


dence of the Anglican communion in its 
bishops than such a procedure . . . Lam- 
beth is too important, and the interest in 
it, is too widespread, to permit it to be 
conducted as a secret caucus.” 

Last week the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury held a press conference at Lambeth 
Palace to try to explain the “black-cur- 
tain” tactics. “When you decide to give 
advice,” he said, “you don’t have the 
world listening in on you.” Echoing his 
sentiments, the Rt. Rev. Mervyn George 
Haigh, Bishop of Winchester, mentioned 
the deplorable effects of free reporting of 
such meetings as the United Nations. 

Post-Blitz Palace: When they meet, 
the bishops at Lambeth will see a newly 
rebuilt library or “great hall.” Badly 
damaged by bombs during the 1940 blitz, 
the hall now wears a half-new hammer- 
beam ceiling of home-grown oak which 
matches what is left of the seventeenth- 
century original, and the huge bookcases 
have been removed. Repairs were rushed 
to accommodate the conference. 

The pomp and procession to Canterbury 
Cathedral and the Westminster service 
will stand in sharp contrast to the first 
Lambeth Conference in 1867. It was 
‘alled by the Most Rev. Charles Thomas 
Longley on request of the Provincial 
Synod of the Canadian Church so that 
members of the Anglican communion the 
world over “should have a share in the 
deliberations for her welfare.” The Dean 
of Westminster refused to allow use of the 
Abbey. 

The Archbishop of York (then Wil- 
liam Thomson) and several English bish- 
ops would not attend or sanction such 
an innovation, fearing that the conference 
might try “to enact canons.” But 76 
bishops did come, including nineteen from 
the United States. They enacted no can- 
ons and handed , down no judgments, 
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Canterbury will welcome Bishop Sherrill at Lambeth 
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merely passing resolutions as “guides” to 
the churches. Lambeth meetings since have 
followed the same pattern. 

Toward Union: The first Lambeth 
Conference was such a success that meet- 
ings were called in 1878, 1888, 1897, 1908, 
1920, and 1930. They made increasingly 
urgent pleas for all Christian churches to 
unite in intercommunion. The 1920 “Ap- 
peal to All Christian People” is still bearing 
fruit in closer contact with the Orthodox 
and Eastern churches. However, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church is not sending rep- 
resentatives to Lambeth this year, giving 
as excuse that a conference of Russian 
bishops, which is also being held this sum- 
mer, requires the presence at home of the 
major prelates. 

Among the church issues which will come 
before the current Lambeth Conference 
for advice are Christian doctrine of man, 
the relation of the church to the modern 
world, and the question of the unity of the 
church. American Episcopalians will seek 
counsel on their proposed merger with the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. (NEws- 
WEEK, Sept. 23, 1946) and their agree- 
ment to ordain bishops in the Philippine 
Independent Church (Newsweek, Nov. 
17, 1947). The churches of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Ceylon will discuss their extra- 
Anglican relations. Lambeth will express 
its ideas on what is to be the status of the 
Anglican clergy who have joined the new 
Church of South India (Newsweek, Oct. 
6, 1947). The Chinese Church will request 
guidance on the ordaining of Anglican 
deaconesses. 

And all the churches will examine their 
ideals and forms of worship, as well as try 
to express a uniform view on the burning 
issues of marriage and divorce. But the 
results of the deliberations will not be 
known until mid-August. 


Banned Nation 


Last January, John S. Herron, superin- 
tendent of schools in Newark, N. J., banned 
The Nation, liberal political weekly, from 
Newark high schools because it carried a 
series of articles on the Catholic Church. 
By Paul Blanshard, they criticized the 
church on the subjects of medical practice, 
divorce, and birth control (NEwsweEEK, 
Jan. 19). 

Since then Blanshard has written more 
articles on Catholicism and Fascism, cen- 
sorship, science, and “American democ- 
racy.” On June 28, the New York City 
Board of Education announced that the 
Board of Superintendents has banned The 
Nation from New York public schools 
because it is anti-Catholic. Said Freda 
Kirchwey, editor of The Nation: “When 
the day comes on which the attitude of 
any church on these matters ceases to be 
a fit subject for free discussion in this 
country, then we shall know that liberty 
has departed from this land and Fascism 
has arrived.” 
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how to lead a man 
by the nose 


American women know the answer. 
They spend more than a billion dollars a 
year on perfume, soaps and other scented 
cosmetics to lead their men around by 
the nose. From the civet cat of Africa to 
the roses of France, the animals and 
flowers of every nation conspire to 
write a happy ending to the age-old plot 
when boy meets girl. 

The chemical industry contributes to 
the benign conspiracy with such ingre- 
dients as fine alcohols, the volatile agents 


that carry perfume odors—diethyl phtha- 
late, the fixative that makes sweet odors 
linger longer—and butyl stearate, which 
gives creams and lotions their smooth, 
luxurious quality. 

All these chemicals are products o 
Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
which also works less glamorously but 
no less effectively for you and America’s 
manufacturers, doctors, farmers and 
motorists by producing essential mate 
rials for their use. 


¢csc 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 
17 EAST 42Nbd STREET, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 








YACHTING: 


Baruna to Bermuda 


From an abandoned American radar 
tower at St. David’s Head on the eastern 
tip of Bermuda, three members of the Ber- 
muda Yacht Race Committee wearily 
squinted at the horizon. In the darkness, 
after a 24-hour vigil, they sheepishly ad- 
mitted they- were starting to see lights 
where there weren’t any. 

But at 3 a.m. June 23, a real light began 
to glow steadily due east of the tower. 
Soon after, there was a flash on the hori- 
zon: Still 5 miles out, a boat had been 
photographed by a newspaperman in a 
speedboat. Under full sail of mainsail, miz- 
zen, and Genoa jib, it blew in on a 7-knot 
breeze to cross the finish line of the 635- 
mile Newport-to-Bermuda ocean race just 
before sunup. 

Rumaway: To some reporters, at least, 
this was the boat for which they had been 
vainly searching for days. Since a fleet of 
86 craft stood out from Newport on June 
19, the plane-equipped staff of The New 
York Herald Tribune had been able to 
locate other contestants readily enough. 
But they could report no trace of the 
Baruna, a 71-foot yvawl owned by Henry 
C. Taylor of New York. 

Actually, the Baruna had broken away 
from the fleet the second night out, during 
a 40-knot squall. Her crew had made good 
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use of the gale, running before it with 
mainsail and mizzen down and her Genoa 
billowing out over the bow in an unortho- 
dox racing maneuver. 

Once, the Baruna bunch went about 50 
miles off the most direct Newport-to-Ber- 
muda line, looking for a southeasterly shift 
of wind that didn’t develop. But for most 
of the 635 miles they held to one prolonged 
and uneventful port tack in fresh winds; 
the twelve crew members stood four-hour 
watches and used cook John Vogel’s stout 
black coffee to keep awake. 

Amateurs and Pres: No hard liquor 
was allowed, and during the entire. voyage 
the dozen men drank only six cans of beer. 
Some became seasick (as did 40 per cent of 
the contestants) , but it was no pack of raw 
hands that the Baruna had shipped. There 
were three Norwegian professionals (Lars 
Myrdal, Ole Norman, cook Vogel) and 
nine amateurs,* and seven of them had 
worked together as a unit in three of these 
races. They also had such equipment as 
nylon sails and lines to work with. 

The last day, when the wind dropped to 
a 2-knot breeze, they decided that they 
were out of the running. The last 12 miles 
took eight hours, and there was a radio 
report that the Royono, a rival 71-foot 
yawl, was leading. When owner Taylor 





‘Stillman, Peter, and Walter Taylor, sons of the 
owner; Hoyt Ammidon, banker; John Hallowell, 
headmaster of Western Reserve Academy: Bill 
Powers, an editor of Town and Country; Charles 
Blair, lawyer; Charles F. Havemeyer, stock broker; 
and David Devens, insurance man. 


climbed aboard at Bermuda, however, he 
brought a different story: Baruna had just 
become the first finisher in this race for the 
third time, a record for an event inaugu- 
rated in 1906. Her elapsed time of 87 hours 
9 minutes 45 seconds was more than three 
hours better than the Royono’s; a final 
checkup also made her the first boat to 
score two clean sweeps (first to finish, first 
in class, first in corrected times) . 

Before they got over their bottle-open- 
ing surprise, the Baruna’s men had gone 
36 hours without sleep. 


ROWING: 


W ashington on the Hudson 


The hilly little river city of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., was anxiously abustle last 
week. Its stony streets had never been 
strung with more bunting and pennants. 
The presiding powers had scheduled all 
sorts of dinners. There was even a mardi- 
gras parade and a ball this time. A queen 
(Shirley Dickerson, a blond telephone girl) 
was duly chosen and promptly burst into 
tears: “It can’t be me!” 

In effect, Poughkeepsie was confessing 
that it didn’t want to lose its half-century- 
old show, the annual Intercollegiate Row- 
ing Association regatta—and that it knew 
a place named Seattle had been persist- 
ently jingling its enticements at the asso- 
ciation. 


But Jim Burchard of The New York 
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Expensive Excitement: Although two postponements 
led many customers to cash in their tickets, 42,667 paid 
$841,739 for these short and widely spaced thrilts in the 
Joe Louis-Joe Walcott return bout in New York June 25. 
At left, Louis is down for a one-count in the third round. 
At right, Walcott is down for good in the eleventh. His 
22nd knockout victory and 25th title defense in a 
record eleven-year reign, Louis said it was also his 
last fight. His ring earnings: an estimated $3,528,122. 
For further details see John Lardner’s Sport Week. 
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World-Telegram acted as if the colorful 
commotion hadn’t fooled him for a min- 
ute. Instead of hanging around the Nel- 
son House, an inn site since 1777, the 
burly and diligent sports reporter inves- 
tigated Regatta Row, where three of 
the regatta’s Hudson River boathouses 
are clustered down by the local water 
works. He found all the overcrowded 
aspects of a slum. Not only had the crew 
men been forced to clean up the place 
themselves when they moved in; seven- 
teen crews from six colleges (Washington, 
California, Penn, Cornell, Syracuse, and 
Massachusetts Tech) had been stuffed 
into quarters meant for nine crews at the 
most. No. 2 boathouse had 80 occupants 
and their boats instead of a normal 30, 
and some of the Washington crew men 
had to make use of an old cook shack for 
sleeping. space. 

If Poughkeepsie couldn’t do any better 
than that for the combatants, Burchard 
declared, it deserved to have the regatta 
taken away by Seattle. The coaches con- 
signed to Regatta Row_agreed with him. 
One feared that a single good sneeze, in 
that jam, would bring on an epidemic 
of colds. Another wanted to know how 
he could maintain any psychological unity 
among his kids when they were sleeping 
beside enemy shells and rival oarsmen. 

Clean Sweep: But an oarsman’s morale 
apparently is as tough as his wedge- 
shaped back. After racing to a two-length 
victory in the opening 2-mile event June 
22, the Washington freshmen paused only 
for a minute of exultant yippees before 
hurrying back up the river. Going past 
the press boat, one of them explained their 
haste: “We got to get back there and give 
our jayvees a send-off.” Whatever the 
freshmen’s urging may have had to do 
with it, the Washington jayvees won by 
two and a half lengths in a 3-mile grind. 

For the 3-mile varsity test Washington 
had one of its lightest crews: It averaged 
176 pounds, and stroke Charley McCar- 
thy scaled only 165. Over the first half 
of the route the Huskies received stubborn 
opposition from heavier Navy (187) and 
Cornell (189). Down the stretch they had 
to reckon with California’s fierce burst. 
But at the finish Washington was a 
commanding two lengths in front. 

In the three races crews from deplorable 
Regatta Row collected not only all the 
firsts but two seconds (California in the 
varsity and jayvee events) and three 
fourths (Cornell, Penn, and Massa- 
chusetts Tech) . 

For Washington, it was the third 
Poughkeepsie sweep achieved under 
Coach Al Ulbrickson since 1936. At least 
one rival coach, Dutch Schoch of Prince- 
ton, wasn’t at all surprised. An old Wash- 
ington oarsman himself, he liked this 
Washington crew’s stroke (“They yank 
the guts out of that water”) and knew all 
about Washington spirit: “You must re- 
member that a Washington crew is al- 
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The Final (It Better Be) Curtain 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HAT beautiful quality is out of 
place in the prize ring? You 
guessed it. Philanthropy. This thought 
occurred very suddenly to Joe Louis last 
Friday night, after he had cherished the 
health of the person called Jersey Joe 
Walcott for ten horribly humane rounds. 
“What am I doing this for?” the 
champion appeared to ask 
himself in round 11. “The 
well-being of Walcott is no 
business of mine. In fact, it 
is bad for my business.” 

So he ended the truce 
which the two gentlemen had 
observed, with sporadic vio- 
lations by Walcott, for 25 
rounds in all, beginning last 
Dec. 5. He did it in a man- 
ner becoming a great cham- 
pion, too. It was a characteristic Louis 
assault. It may very well have been 
the last one he had left in his senescent 
anatomy. I hope he will not expose him- 
self to the test again. He has prom- 


- ised not to, and I honor his word. If 


Joseph goes back on it, we will all be 
well advised to cut him dead on Picca- 
dilly, as a mute—and safe—gesture of 
disapproval. 

There was perhaps more in this last 
title defense of Louis’s than met the 
eye (there couldn’t have been less, for 
the first ten rounds). I heard it argued 
soon after the fight that Walcott was 
on his way to success until he got 
knocked out, that he blew his chance 
through recklessness, in the legendary 
(and mythical) manner of Billy Conn. 
That is sheer gammon, as Dr. Johnson 
used to say. Reckless is not a word they 
will ever carve on the mausoleum of 
J. J. Walcott, born Arnold Cream. And 
he wasn’t going to win the fight, knock- 
out or no knockout. 


AY it was close at the beginning of 

the eleventh round—I had Louis 
slightly and inconsequentially ahead on 
my card, others had Walcott leading by 
a fugitive shade. The point score at that 
time was debatable, but the trend was 
not. From the eighth round on, the 
fight was going to Louis. He was aim- 
ing more confidently, and snapping his 
left into Walcott’s face instead of wav- 
ing it. Walcott, on the other hand, was 
waving and flapping. His legs were tired, 
while Louis, who economized on move- 
ment to a point bordering on the stat- 
uesque, was still strong. Walcott could 





hardly lift his arms in the tenth round. 
This fact was observed by, among 
others, Manny Seamon, Louis’s trainer, 
who did the big, broad, friendly thing 
and passed it along to Louis. 

Discounting his post-anesthesia state- 
ments, I think Walcott decided in the 
eleventh that Louis would go on to win 
unless he picked himself up 
a few inexpensive points in a 
hurry. So he flung a left and 
a looping right, and that was 
the opening Louis wanted. 
He partially paralyzed Wal- 
cott with a right on the tem- 
ple. Then he backed him 
into the ropes, hit him at 
will, and dissected him. 

I gather that there was an- 
other fight fought on the ra- 
dio, in which Mr. Donald Dunphy and 
Major Will Corum filled the air with 
action, with sonorous blows and coun- 
terblows. They made it sound brisk. 
It was as brisk as the floor of the 
Dead Sea. However, schizoid fights 
have not been uncommon since the 
coming of radio. Clem McCarthy once 
beat Louis for Tommy Farr by ra- 
dio while watching—to all appearances 
—a fight in which Louis took Farr’s 
face apart and rearranged it to repre- 


sent the sun rising over two fish and * 


a bowl of fruit. 


OUR correspondent made a few so- 
Y cial notes at the ringside. Mr. Harry 
Balogh, the announcer, wore a white 
dinner jacket suitable for bivouacking 
the Coldstream Guards. Rising to new 
heights of eloquence, he said demurely: 
“May the arm of the better participant 
be elevated in token of victory.” Mr. 
Balogh also introduced Ezzard Charles, 
who may well be the next heavyweight 
champion; James J. Braddock, who was 
certainly the last one; and Gene Tun- 
ney, who retired undefeated to a vault 
in the Chase National Bank. 

Leaving the ring, Mr. Charles went 
nimbly through the ropes without 
touching them with his feet, which may 
mean he is in shape to win the title. 
Mr. Braddock did the same thing, 
which seems to mean nothing at all. 
Mr. Tunney shadow-boxed with the 
strands a while, then fought them for 
a.couple of lively rounds, and finally 
broke through by main force, like a 
convict busting out of San Quentin. 
He is still undefeated. 
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ways rowing for its city (Seattle) and its 
state as well as for its college.” 

This week the unbeaten Huskies would 
make another try for school, city, and 
state before heading home. On Lake Car- 
negie in New Jersey they were favored 
to win the 2,000-meter (114 _ miles) 
Olympic trials and thus earn a chance to 
duplicate the Olympic triumph scored by 
Washington in 1936. Their chief rival: 
Harvard, 1947 national sprint champion, 
which defeated Yale for the tenth straight 
year at New London June 25 and is 
coached by Tom Bolles, another Wash- 
ington grad. 


BASEBALL: 


Ted the Terrific 


Two years ago Ted Williams exploded 
three homers in the first game of a double- 
header and jarred the Cleveland Indians 
into a drastic decision. In the second game 
Manager Lou Boudreau of the Indians in- 
troduced the “Boudreau Shift”; all but 
one of his seven fielders were packed into 
the right side of the field. The idea worked 
well enough to be copied by other clubs, 
but vanity or an inability to do anything 
; else kept Williams pulling for the right- 

, field stands. 

Two weeks ago Manager Boudreau con- 
Best mater als. cluded that he had a different Ted Wil- 
liams to deal with this year: The Indians 
: . went back to a normal defensive alignment 
So un d en g ineerin g - against the Boston Red Sox star. An esti- 
Phre bone: rs 45 we 7 “i = ae vo ye 
e ashing into left field. In a four-for-four 
Ca re f u | p ro d uction. day, three hits—including a homer—were 
pushed into the wide-open area he couldn’t 

° e e or wouldn’t shoot at in 1946 and 7°47. 
A ttractive prin tin Gg * Smacker: Last week no kind of defen- 
sive alignment seemed to be doing much 
and Sacks good. Williams’s average climbed to .412, 
putting him 116 points ahead of his arch- 
; rival, Joe DiMaggio. His totals topped 
Kraft Paper and every major batting department in the 
Specialties Call YOU acwrese league except home runs, where DiMaggio 
had 18 to his 15. “That ball,” he reported, 
“looks as big as a melon to me these days.” 

Ted pretended to see no reason for ques- 
tions about his hits to left. “Why shouldn’t 
I hit to left when the pitchers are pitching 
outside to me?” he snapped, skipping over 
the fact that pitchers threw outside to him 
in 1946 and 747, too. 

Williams’s new look didn’t end there. 
Known as an erratic and sometimes even 
sulky fielder, he was leading the league’s 
fielders in assists: an error June 20 was his 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION first of the season. Regarded as a fel- 


+ low who couldn’t be bothered with base 
SSneese eee aes stealing, he already had stolen two, his 


San Francisco « Oakland e Los Angeles « Portland « Seattle first in three eon : ; 

New York ¢ Chicago e Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City His fans gave Williams credit for having 

Indianapolis ¢ Houston « Minneapolis « Detroit ¢ Jacksonville voluntarily turned over a new leaf. Sports 

te © ng ni sce G, noma oe coe writers suspected the change was the work 
es Moines « ahoma City « Greenville e¢ St. Louis re : a 

San Antonio e Memphis e Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee of Williams's _e boss, Manager Joe Me 

Chattanooga « Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton « Hickory Carthy, who likes to have things done his 

Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson way. 
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Opera and Lemonade 


The Lemonade Opera celebrated its first 
birthday on June 20. And the enterprising 
young company, which holds forth in the 
basement of the Village Presbyterian 
Church on West Thirteenth Street in New 
York, takes its title seriously. Lemonade 
is a feature of all its operatic evenings and 
is served in the mews adjoining the audi- 
torium at every intermission. What’s more, 
it is very superior lemonade—with the 
juice of two and a half lemons, plus a 
cherry, allotted to each 20-cent glass—and 
its maker, Lillian Rolland, gets just as 
much credit on the program as the direc- 
tors, the staff, the singers, the dancers, 
and the musicians (pianists) . 

However, the opera part of Lemonade 
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drona.” They performed three nights a 
week to a $1.80 top and, at the end of the 
summer, each of the original eighteen guar- 
antors took away $205 for his time and 
trouble. They left $500 in the treasury, 
however, for a starter on 1947-48 Lemon- 
ade Opera activities. 

Second Summer: Last Christmas, and 
again this past Easter, the company put 
on special extra-season performances of 
“Hansel and Gretel.” But their main at- 
tention was directed toward their first big 
production of the 1948 summer season: 
the American premiére on June 1 of Serge 
Prokofieff’s “The Duenna.” Sam Morgen- 
stern, Lemonade Opera’s brilliant young 
musical director, had run across the score, 
and Leeds, the publishers in this country, 
agreed to let the company have it. 

“The Duenna” turned out to be a big 


“The Duenna” started Lemonade Opera’s second year on the right foot 


Opera is taken even more seriously. The 
idea for the company was born in the 
spring of last year when Max Leavitt, an 
actor, was at an Equity Library Theater 
production of three Chekhov plays starring 
José Ferrer. He ran into a soprano friend 
of his, Nancy Kendall, and she said it was 
a pity that singers do not have the same 
experimental opportunities available to ac- 
tors—small companies, etc. Leavitt agreed, 
waved his arm, and said: “Sure, and you 
could sell lemonade in the alley between 
the acts.” 

Carried away, Leavitt and Miss Ken- 
dall approached the Village Presbyterian 
Church, prominent in Greenwich Village 
for its community-church activities. Since 
a drama association was already: operat- 
ing in the basement auditorium—known 
to its habitués as the Greenwich Mews 
Playhouse—it was agreed to divide the 
time and form a summer opera company. 

Nineteen enthusiasts joined the com- 
pany at its start, and eighteen put up 
$25 each to get things going. Their first 
season’s productions were Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” (which is still one of their two 
biggest hits), Humperdinck’s “Hansel and 
Gretel,” and Pergolesi’s “La Serva Pa- 
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hit. Since the libretto is based on Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan’s play of the same name, 
Leavitt, who is the company’s managing 
director responsible for all productions, 
decided on a stylized approach with ap- 
propriate setting and staging. With a new 
sell-out production under its belt, Lemon- 
ade Opera more than justified the fact that 
it increased its weekly performances to six 
and raised its top to $2.40. 

Despite its ever-increasing success and 
prestige, Lemonade Opera is determined 
to carry on for the present with its profit- 
sharing, share-the-work policy. Everyone 
has a finger in everything—including the 
lemonade. Ruth Kobart, who sang the title 
role in “The Duenna,” also sent out all the 
press notices and press tickets. Lewis 
Brooks, the star bass, is the group’s busi- 
ness manager. Miss Kendall, besides her 
role as leading soprano, is Lemonade 
Opera’s executive secretary. Back on Dec. 
26 (the day of the Great Snow), Miss 
Kendall also shoveled snow before. going 
on stage to sing in “Hansel and Gretel.” 

To be sure that this spirit is main- 
tained, Leavitt says, he is going to post 
signs which read: “Don’t let it go to your 
head.” 
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Use Time-proved, 
Clinically-tested Absorbine Jr. 


@ To kill laboratory cultures of the 
organisms which cause Athlete’s Foot 
is one thing. But to kill them on the 
living tissues of human feet is far 
more difficult. Because in some cases 
the Athlete’s Foot organisms burrow 
so deeply under the skin that medica- 
tion doesn’t reach them! 


When famous Absorbine Jr. was 
tested—under strictest clinical con4 
trol!—3 out of 4 sufferers tested got 
relief from the painful symptoms of 
this stubborn skin condition! 


ixamine the skin between your toes to- 
night. Is it cracked, raw? These signs often 
mean that your feet have been infected 
with the Athlete’s Foot organisms. 


DRENCH THESE CRACKS 
BSORBINE JR. 


— 


Pour it on, full strength, twice a day! It 
kills the Athlete’s Foot organisms that it 
contacts. $1.25 a bottle at all drugstores. 


Absorbine Je 


Guard against re-infection: 
Don’t share towels or bath 
mats. Boil socks at least 15 
minutes to kill the organisms. 
Dust Absorbine Powder in 
your shoes every day. In 
abnormally stubborn or severe 
cases, see your doctor. 

W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

















Retired American Art 


The final chapter was written last week 
on one of the most controversial art sto- 
ries of recent times. What was once so 
bravely titled “Advancing American Art” 
—the collection of 79 oil paintings and 
38 water colors which the State Depart- 
ment had bought and planned to exhibit 
abroad—was finally disposed of by the 
War Assets Administration. From any- 
body’s point of view it had been a sorry 
story. ; 

In October 1946 the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in New York had shown “Advanc- 
ing American Art” prior to its departure 
for foreign shores. A majority of the critics 
applauded it warmly, with special em- 
phasis on its purpose. Sponsored by the 
State Department’s Office of Interna- 
tional Information and Cultural Affairs, 
the art collection had been designed to 
show other countries what modern Ameri- 
an art was up to. 

The State Department had bought the 
art on the theory that since the tour was 
to last five years, purchase would be 
cheaper and more efficient than trying to 
arrange loans with their accompanying 
high insurance costs. To foster the State 
Department’s aim, the artists involved 
had sold their work at far below market 
price. Georgia O'Keeffe, for example, who 
normally asks up to $10,000 for a canvas, 
parted with two for $1,000. As a result 
J. LeRoy Davidson, who did the selecting 
and buying, was able to accumulate 79 
oils at a total cost of $49,000. 

Ham and Eggs: Although Davidson 
had been curator of the Walker Art Cen- 
ter in Minneapolis and was well regarded 
in art circles, the fact that only one man 
was responsible for the selections turned 
out to be political and artistic dynamite. 
Some artists who were not represented 
objected; some critics offered reservations 
on the choices made. And when the big 


Werner Drewes’s “Balcony” went to the University of Washington ... and Charles Sheeler’s “Boneyard” to Rutgers: 
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The Downtown Gallery 


To Alabama: Kuniyoshi’s circus girl 


attack came, there was no official or im- 
pressive board to defend “Advancing 
American Art.” 

The principal attack centered, however, 
on the fact that the show emphasized 
modern art. It said so frankly: “In re- 
sponse to the demands of the program it 
is weighted on the side of experimental 
and creative work.” That the examples 
chosen did not reflect the a-tree-is-a-tree 
school aroused yowls of rage and sarcasm. 
The Hearst press went all out on a cam- 
paign concerned with talk of dead fish 
(prompted by Karl Zerbe’s “Around the 
Lighthouse”) and cubist turkeys (brought 
on by Everett Spruce’s “Turkey”) . Look 
magazine followed with an attack based 
on the alleged waste of the taxpayers’ 
money—the “look what you’ve bought” 
psychology. At the time Look could 
hardly have foreseen that just a year later 
its 1948 poll to determine America’s best 
painters would list, out of a total of 





eleven named, seven represented in the 
State Department show. 

The upshot was that Congress investi- 
gated, President Truman aligned himself 
with the “ham-and-eggs” school of criti- 
cism, the State Department’s program 
was dealt an irreparable blow, and Sec- 
retary of State George C. Marshall sum- 
marily closed the exhibitions. At that 
time—April 1947—the European division 
of the show was in Prague, the Latin 
American division in Haiti. 

On the Block: Just over a year later, 
on May 17, 1948, the “State Department 
art” was put on exhibition at the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in New York. 

Simultaneously, the WAA announced 
that sealed bids to determine the paint- 
ings’ ultimate fate would be received 
through June 18. Under the Surplus Prop- 
erty Act certain priorities were granted. 
Schools and institutions would get a 95 
per cent discount on the fair value of the 
paintings as determined by appraisal ex- 
perts and the review board. In the event 
of tie bids, lots would be drawn. Veterans 
with priorities would pay full fair value. 

Last week the results were announced. 
The University of Oklahoma and Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute each won 36 of the 
paintings. Included in the Alabama haul 
was Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s much-ridiculed 
“Circus Girl Resting.” Except for three 
veterans who got five paintings, all the 
rest of “Advancing American Art” went 
to schools, colleges, and other tax-sup- 
ported institutions. 

As evaluated by the WAA, the entire 
show was given a fair value of $79,658.50. 
When the government bought it in 1946, 
the State Department paid $55,800—in- 
cluding the water colors. Because of the 
95 per cent discounts, however, last week’s 
sale obviously did not realize anything 
like the full $79,658.50 valuation. Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, for example, took 
away $21,853 worth of art works for a 
‘ash outlay of only $1,092.65. 





Paintings from Whitney Museum of American Art 
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Matchless Moments with Oxford Paper 


by Tony Barlow 
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PRINT SHOP PRODUCES FLYER WITH 
MORE FOLOS THAN AN ACCORDION — 
THANKS TO OXFORD MAINEFOLD ENAMEL! 






































| yaar your next printing job 
won’t have quite as many folds as 
an accordion. But no matter how many 
folds it does have—accordion, French 
or just a simple fold—when you specify 
Oxford Mainefold Enamel, you can 
be certain your choice of this superior 
letterpress paper will mean quality 
results. 


For Oxford Mainefold Enamel com- 
bines bright, white color and uni- 
formity with exceptional folding 
strength. Its fine printing surface 
means you'll get clean, sparkling re- 
production —in black and white or 
color, from type or half-tones. 


The foldability of Mainefold Enamel 
— combined with this fine printability 
—makes it your best bet for letter- 
press-printed folders, flyers, envelope 
stuffers, brochures, etc. 


A top-quality paper like Mainefold 





Enamel — skilfully combining print- 
ability and folding strength — is char- 
acteristic of Oxford’s line of papers. 
For craftsmanship, backed.by years of 
experience in making fine papers and 
by a completely-integrated mill, al- 
ways assures you of papers that are 


right, when you specify Oxford. 


For practical suggestions that will 

help you obtain better printing re- 

sults on any job, consult your Oxford 

Paper Merchant — ready to serve you 

in any of 48 key cities coast to coast. 
ve 








and Duplex Label. 


Oxford’s line includes: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset,* 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal Enamel, Engrava- 
tone Coated, Carfax English Finish, Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset 


*Maineflex does for offset and gloss-ink printing what Mainefold does for letterpress. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cittes 








LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


HOME OF THE 
CHARLES &. ROCHESTER, President 


The Traditional, $249.50; with FM $298.50. 
Other models from $179.50 to $895. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


The M. gncvox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Indiana 











MOVIES 





Happy Easter: Astaire charms a child in a toyshop 


Berlin, Astaire, Garland 

M-G-M’s “Easter Parade” opens on 
Easter Sunday 1911 to the tune of “Happy 
Easter” and closes contentedly on the 
same day a year later with everybody 
singing “Easter Parade.” What happens 
between Sundays is a sprightly, beguiling 
musical that makes a strong bid for the 
season’s honors in its field. Further hap- 
penings include a dozen-odd additional 
Irving Berlin melodies—a few of them 
new, but most of them richly aged in 
nostalgia and all of them nicely adapted 
to the singing, dancing, and dramatic 
needs of Fred Astaire, Judy Garland, Ann 
Miller, and Peter Lawford. 

The story, while as spindly as most 
of its rachitic kind, adequately serves its 
purpose. Astaire and Miss Miller are a 
successful team of ballroom dancers who 
split up when the lady relinquishes her 
proprietary rights in her partner in favor 
of a stage career. Miffed to the quick, 
Astaire takes his revenge by picking an 
unknown, Miss Garland, from a chorus line 
and coaching her to be his new partner. 

Emotionally, this situation resolves 
without a struggle into a regulation tri- 
angle with Lawford playing a sort of rov- 
ing fourth as he vacillates between the 
Misses Garland and Miller. But on a prac- 
tical basis the story is designed to keep 
Astaire dancing and to provide for a wide 
variety of dance numbers: a graceful ball- 
room pas de deux with Miss Miller, de- 
lightful hoofing, singing, and witty-sayings 
routines with Miss Garland, and finally, 
some brilliant solos topped by the show- 
stopping “Stepping Out With My Baby.” 

By way of lagniappe the dialogue is 


amusing enough; the sets and costumes 
are affectionately recorded in warm Tech- 
nicolor; and the production numbers are 
spectacular on the proper occasions. But 
the important thing is that Astaire is 
back again with Berlin calling. the tunes 
—as brilliant a dancer as ever and, 
if anything, a more accomplished come- 
dian. (Easter Parapet. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Arthur Freed, producer. Charles 
Walters, director. Technicolor.) 


Music on the Seas 


Another musical whose sole purpose is 
to send the cash customers home happy 
is “Romance on the High Seas.” ‘This 
time the story is a trumped-up affair 
about a drugstore-chain executive (Don 
DeFore) who is sending his wife to South 
America alone because he, as usual, is too 
busy to go on vacation with her. But 
since his wife (Janis Paige) has no inten- 
tion of leaving him in New York with a 
beautiful secretary, she hires a young 
cabaret singer (Doris Day) to take her 
place on the trip and sticks around to 
keep her eye on things. Her husband, 
equally mistrustful of ocean voyages, sends 
a scatterbrained private eye (Jack Carson) 
along on the boat to keep tabs on the girl 
who is supposed to be his wife. 

The ensuing Gordian snarl is unraveled 
brightly and tunefully with Carson, S. Z. 
Sakall, Oscar Levant, and Eric Blore pro- 
viding most of the comedy. But it is Miss 
Day, an effervescent young newcomer to 
the screen with a cute face, figure, and 
song delivery, who walks off with the 
show. (ROMANCE ON THE HicH SzEas. 
Warner Brothers. Alex Gottlieb, producer. 
Michael Curtiz, director. Technicolor.) 
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G-Men and Gangsters 


“The Street With No Name” is the old 
standby, the cops-and-robbers _ thriller, 
brought up to date and to new-found 
dignity as one of Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
semidocumentary productions. A_ brief 
preface explains the title: The “street” is 
an imaginary back alley that stretches 
across the country, a refuge and a train- 
ing ground for the juvenile delinquents of 
today and the gangsters of tomorrow. 
Harry Kleiner’s script, reportedly based 
on incidents from the FBI files, dramatizes 
the bureau’s alerting of its highly trained 
manpower against the rising tide of gang- 
sterism. 

Stripped of its intimate glimpses of the 
FBI machinery in motion and the realistic 
photography of the “street” (Skid Row 
on Los Angeles Main Street), this is the 
predictable undercover conflict between 
Richard Widmark, a gangster with the 
new outlook, and Mark Stevens, a young 
G-man with the savvy to join Widmark’s 
gang and make the impersonation stick. 
The result is admittedly action for ac- 
tion’s sake, from a Marquess of Queensbury 
slugfest between Stevens and a profes- 
sional pug to the carefully primed, explo- 


Stevens and Nolan get their man 


sive climax, and considered as melodrama, 
“The Street With No Name” packs a hefty 
wallop. 

Stevens and Widmark make a perfectly 
matched pair of opponents, each playing 
a part that has been written from the 
prototypes: Stevens as the open-faced, 
clean-cut, courageous hero; Widmark as 
the hawk-visaged neurotic and ineffably 
sinister hoodlum. But along with the rest 
of the cast—Lloyd Nolan, Joseph Pevney, 
Donald Buka, Howard Smith, and Joan 
Chandler among others—they maintain a 
level of underplaying that matches the 
film’s considerable pretension to realism. 
(THe Streer Witn No Name. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. Samuel G. Engel, producer. 
William Keighley, director.) 
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with Marginal Punching for 
IBM Electric Accounting Machines 
































These Egry forms are made up to 
exact specifications, and are avail- 
able in a wide range of lengths and 
widths to meet all requirements. You 
may have any practical number of 
copies to the set, and a different color 
of paper for each copy. Forms are 
interleaved with onetime carbon . . 
carbon that gives clear, legible copies 
through the entire set. Clean-cut 
holes, accurately spaced in both 
forms and carbons, assure perfect 
alignment at all times. Marginal 
punched forms produced by 
work perfectly with your IBM 
electric accounting machines. And you 
can depend upon their high quality 
because they are backed by fifty-five years’ experience in designing 
and producing continuous multiple copy printed forms. 


The facilities of the Egry Systems Service Division are available 
without cost or obligation to prepare forms that adequately meet n 
your needs. Write today. Address Dept. N. 


THE EGRY REGISTER COMPANY © DAYTON 2, OHIO 
EGRY CONTINUOUS FORMS LIMITED. TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
Sales Agencies in All Principal Cities 
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1G MOVE FASTER 


Keller Pneumatic Tools are 
production tools. They fulfill the 
requirements of compactness, 
light weight, and small size, with 
the ability to maintain continued 
operation so vital to present-day 
production schedules. 


ROTARY SCREW DRIVERS 


For driving wood screws, machine screws, stove bolts, 
sheet metal screws, and self-tapping screws. Available with 
short heads, straight handles, or offset handles. All stand- 
ard sizes. Also reversible types. Positive clutch and cushion 
clutch types. 









THIS CATALOG f 
WILL HELP | 
YOU TO 
SELECT THE 
RIGHT TOOL 
FOR THE 


RIGHT JOB 
> 





ROTARY NUT SETTERS 


yy -speed assembly tools for setting nuts 
and bolts. Interchangeable sockets quickly 
adapt them to radio, automotive, —_ one, 
electrical, and aircraft work. Straight, offset, 
short handles. 10 Sizes. Reversi le. 1200- 
3500 RPM 
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en 4 4807 Jack Street, Grand Haven, Michigan 
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KELLER TOOL CO. + 4807 JACK STREET +» GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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Witch-Hunt in Washington. 


One of the bright spots in last year’s 
journalism was Bert Andrews’s series in 
The New York Herald Tribune on what 
he calls the “Washington Witch Hunt.” 
It won him the Heywood Broun Award, 
the New York Newspaper Guild’s Page 


One Award, and the coveted Pulitzer 
Prize. These dispatches — about witch- 
hunting in the State Department, the 
FBI loyalty investigations, the attack on 
Dr. Condon, the Hollywood purge, and 
the like—Andrews has now revised and 
rewritten into a book that loses none of its 
impact because the stories are not new. 

Andrews is a veteran reporter working 
for a conservative Republican newspaper. 
This combination lends his words and 
arguments much more weight than they 
might have had if they had appeared in 
the leftish or pinkish press. The head of 
the Washington bureau of The Herald 
Tribune is no radical, but he is an old- 
fashioned liberal who believes in fair play 
for all and in the full meaning of the Bill 
of Rights that is an integral part of the 
United States Constitution. 

Mr. Blank: Andrews starts his book 
with the story of Mr. Blank, the unnamed 
man who was discharged from the State 
Department as “a potential security risk” 
although he was never told the nature of 
the charges made against him. This is the 
dispatch that set off such reverberations 
the State Department was forced to back 
down and revise its methods of checking 
on its employes. Thus a victory of sorts 
was won, and Andrews went on to pursue 
the whole question of loyalty. 

His book discusses in detail the part 
played by the FBI, the case against the 
ten Hollywood writers cited for contempt 
by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities, the case for and against the 
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Acme 


The House Un-American Activities Committee (Menjou on stand) is blasted by Andrews 


Communists, and how, after Andrews 
started it, the better portion of the press 
and parts of the radio turned on the 
methods of the inquiry. 

Andrews leans over backward to give 
both sides of his cases. But he makes it 
clear that he hates witch-hunting, in Wash- 
ington or anywhere. A great part of his 
book is in the form of questions and an- 
swers—questions to J. Edgar Hoover or 
Ring Lardner Jr., for example, and an- 
swers to these specific questions by those 
interrogated. 

The net effect of the book is to discredit 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee and other similar agencies, to recall 
the basic freedoms accorded by the Consti- 
tution to all American citizens. As illustra- 
tion of such freedom he presents a long 
question-and-answer session with Wilham 
Z. Foster, leader of the American Com- 
munists. He gives Foster a forum—and 
lets him expose himself. 

The Moral: Andrews sums up: “Amer- 
ica has developed a system of law with 
principles and machinery designed to stop 
witch-hunts before they spread over our 
society. Our jurisprudence stands out 
among the world systems chiefly because 
of its emphasis on the greatest of human 
values—individual freedom and_ thought 
and association. It protects timid and 





inconsequential people who have been 
driven by economic frustration into 


minority groups. It even protects crack- 
pots. By protecting them, it protects all 
of us because current opinion can be and 
frequently is wrong in distinguishing 
between sound and crackpot ideas. 

“Thus our system of law supplies the 
only effective preventive medicine which 
‘an keep the natural dislike most of us 
feel for groups or ideas that shock our 
principles or prejudices from becoming a 
system of organized hatred and _ persecu- 
tion. It protects us, in the final analysis, 








invasion of civil liberties as a 
cure for the subversive effects of alien 
ideas or groups.” (WasHineton WitcH 
Hunt. By Bert Andrews. 218 pages. Ran- 
dom House. $2.50.) 


Other Books 


Meuissa. By Taylor Caldwell. 390 
pages. Scribners. $3. An interesting heroine 
makes this period romance of the 1860s 
more provocative reading than most such 
tales. The lady in question is the beauti- 
ful daughter of a domineering father, an 
author who has taught her to trust only 
in his own snobbish intellectuality. A 
combination of innocence and ignorance 
of the outside world, the girl sacrifices 
herself in marriage to a rich publisher, 
thinking she can thus help her family, 
continue her work as editor of her fa- 
ther’s books, and keep love and sex out 
of it all. How her husband teaches her 
otherwise makes lively and at times 
thoughtful reading. 

Tur Necro Guerto. By Robert Weaver. 
104 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75, The au- 
thor of this book prepared the social and 
economic thesis used in the brief leading 
to the recent Supreme Court decision that 
racially restrictive housing covenants were 
not legally enforceable. Here he gives the 
results of years of thoughtful research and 
firsthand activity in the field of Negro 
housing. His point is that the segregation 
of Negroes in ghettos filled with inade- 
quate housing is actually an economic lia- 
bility for the whole community. 


t ait J 

Raymond Moley’s column, Per- 
spective, is carried in the National 
Affairs section this week, along with 
other features of Republican Con- 
vention coverage. 


from an 
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KERR GLASS MANUFACTURING CORP., big name in jars for preserving, runs machines non-stop in 


it 


blazing temperatures. One of industry’s severest tests is successfully met by Shell Industrial Lubricants, 


= DESERT SAND comes sparkling glass—Kerr Glass to 
preserve and conserve vital food. It takes complex ma- 
chines, of course. Those that turn out Kerr Mason Jars must 
run without pause for 2 years or more—in searing heats— 
without major overhaul . . . 


Furnaces hit 2700°F. Molten glass pours into molding 
machines at 2000°F. Even in the final step —annealing —heat 
tos 1020°F. In such a “climate” greases and oils take a real 
beating. All lubrication, except one specialized job, is han- 
dled by 4 versatile Shell Industrial Lubricants. 

In molding machines, Shell Turbo Oil offers stability, low 
carbon residue, high flash point. Shell Nassa Oil takes heavy 
pressures in gear boxes. The important air compressors run 


on Shell Clavus Oil. 


Leavers /wn IwousTrrRry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


A single failure at any point in this “straight line” operation 
would shut down the entire production line. Kerr, with Shell 
Industrial Lubricants, maintains a long-term, non-stop oper- 
ating schedule— problem-free despite the severe operating 
conditions. 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubrica- 
tion plan includes: study and analysis of plant and machines; 
engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; schedules 
and controls for each machine; periodic reports on progress, 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 
cation Engineer. 
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**Friendship Abroad.” This was the objective successfully fulfilled for the young Amer- 
ican nation by Benjamin Franklin and his fellow commissioners Silas Deane and 
Arthur Lee as a happy result of their negotiations with representatives of France in 1788. 


ora ga 
Sward in France 


ANKING BUSINESS has started again 

B at the historic site on the Champs 

Elysées, Paris. This unit—the 49th in 

our overseas system—is a Branch of the 

aeaetae dee <i International Banking Corporation, ex- 

National City Affliate, 52 perienced affiliate of The National City 
Avenue des Champs Elysees. Bank of New York. 

Since 1906 the predecessor organizations in Paris have 
fulfilled the needs of U.S. exporters and importers and other 
business men requiring exceptional facilities in France. 

Consult our Head Office or any of our Branches about 
the service provided by this Branch in Paris, or any others 
in our worldwide group started 34 years ago to provide 


assistance to business men in major commercial areas of 
the globe. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York e 35 Branches in Greater New York 
Protect your travel funds with NCB Travelers Checks. Ask for them at your bank. 
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Every 3 seconds 
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served overseas 
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precious pre-war bottled in bond 
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MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS“ PLASTICS 


ALL DRESSED UP 
FOR THE BALL... 


A bowling ball packs plenty of punish- 
ment... to the tenpins it strikes and 


to the alleys it travels. 


That’s why both tenpins and alleys wear 
Monsanto lacquers, research-built and 
job-tested to stand up longer under ham- 
mering impact. And for other woods... 
or for metals, fabrics, plastics or leather 
... there are 15,000 Monsanto industrial 
coatings, each one scientifically designed 


for the product to which it is applied. 


Let Monsanto research select a finish 
scientifically-right for your special ap- 
plication. The handy coupon will bring 


you full information. 
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MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY e 
Desk No. NWM-2, Merrimac Div., Boston 49, Mass. 


Please send me information on protective coatings 
for 
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SERVING INDUSTRY ... WHICH SERVES MANKIN 








